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r\IME AND TUNE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL: a 
1 New Metliod of Teaching Vocal Music. By JOHN HULLAH, 


London ; Loncmans & Co. 





rPHE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, Teacher of 

this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the Season. For lessons, and 

aoe for public and private concerts, address to her residence, 
2a, Dorset Street, Portman-square, W. 





2ae FLORENCE LANCIA (to apqrect & misunder- 
j standing) begs to announce that she will continue to accept engagements 
for public and Pr ivate Concerts until the termination of the present year, when 
a finally retires from the profession—28s, Devonshire-street, Portland- 
place, ’ 


WELER, and CO., M&sic Publishers, 
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all the principal Continental publishers in Leipzig, 
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from Oxford-strect), and it Oxford-street, London, Ww. 


r 10 SELL ‘MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of overy ‘icoiteiteds 

. also Libraries of Music, Music Plates, and Copy rights, Stocks-in- 
Trade, &e. (Sale devoted exclusively to this class of property) every month. 
Single instruments inserted. Consignments received at any time.—FuUVTICK 
and SIMPSON, 47, Leicester- -square, London, W.C,—Estublished 1794). 


ry\O MUSIC EXPORTERS.—Mrz. GEORGE R. WEST requests 
that for the future no Parcels of Music be forwarded to Wheatley & Co., 
per Globe Express. The various Steam Ship Companies trading to the Colony 
will receive any Cases at London or Southampton, or any res stable Shipping 
Pianoforte Warchouse, t,. nD, Utago, 
April 14th, 1874. 
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J.B, CRAMER & C0.’S PIANOFORTES. 


[Ps acknowledging the very great favour which their 
Pianofortes have received from the Public, J. B. Cramer and 
Co. take this opportunity to state that the large demand caused 
by the high repute in which all the Instruments of their manu- 
facture are held has severely taxed their productive power, and in 
fome cases a slight delay has occurred in the execution of orders. 
The extension of the factories now in progress, will speedily 
enable J. B. Cramer & Co. to avoid any further disappointment. 


J. B. Cramer & Co. would call particular attention to their 
three specialities in the upright pianofortes :— 


1.—THE PIANETTE. 


The PIANETYE is well-known throughout the United Kingdom as a compact 
and perfect instrument, both as regards tone and touch. Its price ranges 
from 23 to 50 guineas, 


2.—THE MIGNON. 


The MIGNON is an enlarged pianctte, strung on the plan of the Grand 
Pianoforte, with steel bridge and brass studs. The tone is broad and vocal, and 
the instrument has given universal satisfaction. Price from 40 to 60 guineas. 


8.—THE SEMI-OBLIQUE. 


The SEMI-OBLIQUE obtains a greater length of vibrating strings, by these 
being placed diagonally. It has a full round tone, with perfect sustaining power 
combined with great brilliancy. The Price ranges from 50 to 75 guineas. 

In all these instruments the touch is facile and c:isp, and the repetition 
perfect. 

The MIGNON GRAND Pianoforte is the best horizontal instrument of the 
kind ; it more than replrces the obsolete ‘Grand Square,” which, since squares 
have gone out, has been without a representative. The tone is powerful, well- 
sustained, brilliant, and witb a perfect staccato. The touch leaves nothing to 
be desired This Pianoforte is but six feet in length ; it costs 75 guineas in rose- 
wood, with the square end and trichord treble, and 85 guineas in walnut; with 
circular end, and trichord throughout, 90 guineas in rosewood, and 105 guineas 


in walnut. There is a larg r instrument of the same kind, seven feet long, 
costing 110 and 130 guineas. 


J.B. Cuamen’s Pianofortes deservedly rank with those of the long-established 
and most ¢ lebrated makers. They belong to the highest class of Musical 
lustruments, antl have nothing in common with the “articles of furniture,” 
whose sole recommendation is cheapness. Occasionally clumsy attempts are 
wade at imita‘ing their manufacture and trade mark ; (letection is generally easy, 
but, in case of doubt, J. B. Caamua & Co, will be happy to verify any pianoforte 
said to bo made by their firm. 

The whole of England and Wales is supplied from J. B. Cramer & Co,’s 
depots in Regent Sir et, W., and Moorgate Street, F.C., London; and West 
Street, Brighton. Scotland by Woop & Co., ani Jouy Punpie, Edinburgh, and 


J. Mura Woop & Co., Glasgow; Ireland by Caamur, Woop & Co., Dublin, 
Caanen, Wo v & Co., Belfast. 


G RAND PIANOFORTES.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manu- 
SI facture an admirable GRAND PI \NOFORTE ‘the Mignon), in Rosewood 
at 75 Guin as, Walnut, 85 Guineas, 


MERICAN ORGANS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufacture 
AMERICAN ORGANS, from 15 to 250 Guineas. 


] ARMONIUMS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufacture 
HARMONLUMS from € to 150 Guineas, 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET; and 
43, 44, 45, & 46, MOORGATE SYRERT, CITY. 
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ICTORIES OF THE SAINTS. From Church History. 
3y Dr. NEALE. 2s., by Post 2s. 2d. 

“* Nearly all the narratives are taken directly from the earliest authorities ; and 
every detail is most carefully studied, so as to transplart the reader into the 
very atmosphere of the society of the time.”—Literary Churchman. 

“A charming book; should be in every village library.”—Church Review. 

SWALD; a Tale for Boys: on Reverence at Divine Wor- 
ship. 1s. 6d., by Post 1s. 8d. 

‘The story is most interesting.”—Church Times. 

“ Pretty : pleasantly written.”—Literary Churchman. 


AY, AYLAND WELL. A New Tale. By C. A. M. W. 
5s., by Post 5s. 5d. ° 


“Well-written, full of useful suggestions and warning—to young ladies 
especially.”—Literary Churchman, 
“ Exceedingly interesting.” —Churchman’s Companion. m 


OVE and HATE. A New Tale, by Author of ‘An Object 


4 in Life,” ‘‘ Our Christian Calling,” &c. 2s.; by Post 2s, 2d. 


‘A book we can warmly praise and recommend to a lending library.”— 
Guardian. 
] HINELAND, and its LEGENDS. 3s. 6d., by Post 
8s. 9d. 


‘Nothing but ‘old familiar stories. But when they are commended to us by 
Mr. Bennett our readers will expect to see them pointed with new morals. 
This, however, is not done obtrusively.”—Guardian, 


UR CHILDHOOD’S PATTERN: Based on Incidents in 
O Our Lord’s Life. By C. A. JONES. 2s. 6d.; by Post 2s. 8d. 

«« Admirably suited for children, where sound Catholic instruciion will be 
appreciated.” —Church Times. 

ORWEGIAN TALES. Preface by the Rev. 8. BARING- 
GOULD. 8s. 6d.; by Post 8s. 9d. 
“Some are quaint and pretty ; and some have a little dash of humour in them. 
Here and there the style reminds one of Fouqué’s charming stories.”—Guardian. 
ALES of KIRKBECK. First, Second, and Third Series. By 
Author of ‘Cousin Eustace,” &c. Three Vols. (separated), each 8s. 6. ; 
by Post 3s. 10d. 

“Tod popular to need more than passing mention. They are full of sound, 
wholesome teaching.” —Guardian. 

“Brief sketches from real life; and most amongst the poor. There is a 
strong view of cheerful resignation, as well as practical piety throughout.” — 
Churchman, 

A COMMON-PLACE STORY. By Author of ‘Tales of 
Kirkbeck.” 3s. 6d., by Post 8s. 10d. 

‘*4 few common-place sketches of common-place characters in common-p!ace 
circumstances. Should they convey some amusement, and suggest sume useful 
thought, the object of the story will be fulfilled.”—Preface. 
tye of OLDEN TIMES. By Rey. 8. BARING- 

GOULD. 6s., by Post 6s. 4d. 

“Pure amusement, but of a high and recondite character. A repertory of 
the oddest and drollest articles imaginable, from which it is hard to break 
away until the whole store has been examined.”—Guardian. 

IR HENRY APPLETON. A Tale of the Great Rebellion. 
\) By Rey. W. E. HEYGATE, Brighstone, Isle of Wight. 6s.; by Post 
5s. 6d. 

‘“We heartily recommend this book. Purely historical ; not wanting in live- 
liness and spirit.” —Guardian. 

7ROM DARKNESS to LIGHT: a New Confirmation Tale. 
] 2s. Gd. ; by Post 2s. 8d. 

“A really beautiful story.”--Literary Churchman, 

« An excellent tale for boys.”—Church Times, 





CHURCH BIOGRAPHIES. 


NOW READY. Vol. L, price 5s.; by post, 5s. 4d. 

IFE OF ST. ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY. Edited by 
L C. A. JONES, Author of “A History of the Church,” &c. With Preface 
by Rev. Dr. LITTLEDALE, 

READY. Vol. IL, price 5s.; by post, 58. 4d, 
IFE OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL. Vol. II. of ‘‘ Church 
Biographies.” Ldited by C, A. JONES, 
NOW READY. Vol. IIL, price 5s. ; by post, 5s. 4d. 


IFE OF ST. JANE FRANCES DE CHANTAL. Vol. III. 
4 of “Church Biographies.” Edited by C. A. JONES. 
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ROYAL OPERA COMIQUE. 


MANAGER—Mr. D’OYLY CARTE, 


OPERA BOUFFE IN ENGLISH. 





This Theatre will shortly re-open under the present manage- 


ment with a New Opera, in Three Acts, entitled 


La Branche Gassée, 


MUSIC BY 


SERPETTE. 


LIBRETTO BY JAIME AND NORIAGC,. 


ADAPTED INTO ENGLISH BY 


H. F. DU TERREAUX. 





Mr. CARTE begs to announce that all British rights are secured. 





CONCERT AND ORATORIO PARTY, 


OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1874. 


VoOcALISTS; 
Miss BANKS. 
Miss JULIA ELTON. 
Mr. VERNON RIGBY. 
And Me. LEWIS THOMAS. 
So.o Pianorortr: 
J. S. SHEDLOCK, B.A, 
Coxpuctor: 
Mr. FOUNTAINMEEN, 
The above celebrated Artists will commence a short Tournée on October 12th. 


A few disengaged dates. For terms, &c., apply to the Manager of the Musical 
Agency, 16, Hart-street, Bloomsbury- square, London, W.C. 


MR. 





N ADAME LIEBHART’S GRAND CONCERT AND ORA- 
TORIO TOUR, to commence about SEPTEMBER 28th, 1874. 


Artists : 
MADAME LIEBHART.* 
MISS ALICE FAIRMAN.* 
MR. NELSON VARLEY.* 
MR. THURLEY BEALE. 
(Of the Crystal Palace Concerts, Royal Albert Hall, Exeter Mall, St. James's 
all, &c., &e.) 
Solo Violin: 
MDLLE. TERESE LIEBE.* 
Solo Pianoforte and Conductor : 
MR. FREDERIC ARCHER. 
(Organist to the Alexandra Palace Company), 
* These celebrated Artists have lately returned from their successful engagements 
in America, 
Madame Liebhart is at liberty to accept engagements for Concerts, &c., 


previous to the Tour, For Terms and all particulars a to the M 
the Musical Agency, 16, Hart-street, Bloomsbury ere ctyy Fahy W.c, _ 








CHORAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER & CO,, 


84, NEW BOND STREET, 


AND 
308a, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


SA AARARIOrnry 


BRAHMS (Johannes). 8. 
A German Requiem, Op. 45, for vita rae and Orchestra, or Pianoforte 
(Organ ad libitum) on ee ee price nett 4 
Chorus Parts, each voice .. do. 
Schicksalslied (Song ew English and German, "Translated by Natalia 
Macfarren « oe ee +. => ett 


GRIFFITHS (Ed.) 


Mass (dedicated to the Prince Imperial of France) .. 


HILLER (Ferd.) 
Lurline. Poem by W. Muller v Kii inigswinter, = Solo voices, Chorus, 
and Orchestra or Pianoforte, Op. 70 price nett 2 
Chorus Parts, each voice .. do. 1 
Springtime, Poem by Immergriin. English version by Natalia Mac- 
farren. For Chorus and Orchestra or Pianoforte, Op. 119..price nett 2 
Chorus Parts, each voice .. ae as nik ée + do. 1 
The Destruction of Jerusalem. An Oratorio (English and German) ..nett 6 


AAPA IYO 


nett 5s.; bound, nett 7 


An Oratorio. The Text selected from Holy Writ 
The Music by G. A. Macfarren, Vocal score in 
. bound : 0 


St. 7 the Baptist. 
by E. G. Monk, 
octavo, nett 4s. . 

Chorus Parts, —Sopri ano, 18. 9d. ; Alto, ‘Is. 9d. ; Tenor, 33, ; Bass 0 

Arrangements can be made by Choral Societies to Hire the Instrumental Parte. 


SCHUMANN (R.) 

Requiem for Mignon, from Goethe’s ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister,” for Solo Voices, 
Chorus and Orchestra or Pianoforte. Translated into English by 
Natalia Macfarren - price nett 2 

Chorus Parts, each voice .. +. do, 1 

Hymn for Advent, Op. m1, for ‘Solo ‘Votees, Chorus and Orchestra or 
Pianoforte é ° . ‘ price nett 2 

Chorus Parts, each voice . + do, 1 

The Kose’s Pilgrimage Der Rose  Pilgerfahat “English and a German, nett 6 

Manfred. Dramatic Poem * - nett 2 

Requiem, Latinand English .. ee ee oe + nett 4 


—— Dr) 
Birthday Festival Ode ° ee 


“THE HARPER'S GRAVE,” 


BRINLEY RICHARDS. 


nett 3 








“One of the most effective and exquisite of Miss Edith Wynne’s efforts was 
her rendering of a plaintive and beautiful song, composed by Mr, Brinley 
Richards, who himself accompanied the fair artist.” 


“*The Harper's Grave’ is certainly one of Mr. Brinley Richards’ best works, 
and its reception on Saturday, the first time of its production in Liverpool, was 
flattering alike to the singer and the compuser.”—Liverpool Mercury, 


“Misa Edith Wynne sang ‘The Harper's Grave’ with intense earnestness 
and dramatic energy, and as the last notes glided away the audience burst into 
a storm of applause, and demanded a repetition.”—North Wales Chronicle. 


PRICE TWO SHILLINGS NETT. 


London: ROBERT COCKS & CO.,, 
6, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


NEW SONGS BY CIRO PINSUTI. 





A song to lay at the feet of my love 

Bear gently, Time, on those we love.. 

Leaves Of MCMOFY.......+eeeeee 00.0006 00.60 Perereriy 
The fair breeze of Spring . 

Where joy has flashed its brightest hue. 


R. MILLS & SONS, 140, : Mew + Bond. street. 





NEW SONGS BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 


A very simple SPR 

Tove’s Requital. . 

Old Times.. 

Written on the rand. ons as poet 
Years Ago 09 0b ade es sb od WeTETLY 


R. MILLS & SONS, 140, New Bond-street. P 
B 


eee een eens 
seen eee ee eeeee fF 


PTeTeie ele ee eee eee eee 
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NEW VOCAL MUSIC. 


GARLAND OF SHAKESPERIAN and OTHER OLD- 
FASHIONED SONGS. Set to music by C. HUBERT H. PARRY. 
Price, nett, 9s., or in six numbers 1s. 6d. each, nett. 


MADAME SAINTON DOLBY’ Ss NEW SONGS. 
“THE SEA-SIDE KIRK.” 
“IF YOU ONLY KNEW.” 
“FATR AND FAUSE.” 
“MY SAILOR LOVE.” 
“YOU NEEDN’T SAY A WORD.” 
Post free for 24 stamps each. 





SWEDISH SONGS. 
IDST THOU BUT KNOW.” Composed by HALFDAN 


KJERULF. Also by the same Composer, ‘‘ Longing,” ‘‘ My dearest, 
thou hast bound me,” ‘‘ My Heart and Lute.” Sent post free for 18 stamps each, 














BERGER (F.)— 8. d. 
The Elf... tneaxe - 3 0 
My world... « +e 
Within one hest . 009 coe 40 
CUMMINGS (W. H.)— 
Happy fays and fairies all ... scoccesosensn ny ame & © 
The forge—I heard the anvil clang and fail Fairy Ring 8 0 
Just as of old anes D flat). vena cosccccecee 8 O 
Ask me no more ........ 65 PTTITITICNI TITEL TT TTT 3 0 
Heavenly watch ,, 3.0 
GLEDHILL (J.)— 
Raving winds anand her ptiatng oie, kare 8 0 
I dream of thee . os ee 8 0 
Toa Woodlark . 8 0 
The Lesbian Maid.. 2600000 00se6etecspcegeszess ee 
Flow gently, sweet Afton | ‘in Gand A) cwcceeccesecoccecsscscsoce S © 
When twilight dows ....00cccccecccccccecscece cece vcccesorccceee 3.0 
HATTON (G. F.)— 
So you're going to leave vs, Mary...... +++. » 40 
HATTON (J. L.)— 
Not lonely ........ 0006 - 40 
Fairy days eoes 4 0 
Beating for thee.. 40 
Song should bres ithe of scents ‘and flowers. 3 0 
HULLAH (JOHN)— 
Three Fishers went sailing 3 0 
ZOO TOTEM o0.00:06 0c se coee . 3 0 
Former days .... oe 3 0 
Oh, that we two were maying (in E minor ‘and ‘@ minor) cocccccece 8 O 
MACFARREN (W.)— 
Life’s Seasons . » 80 
Songs and Smiles . ° 3.0 
The Voice of the Sea . coecccee » 3 0 
PINSUTI (CIRO)— 
Listening to the Singer ......cccccccccccesccecccececcesecscoce » 40 
Bleep im PeaOes «000 ce vere cece ceccccscecececeeses cs secscccceccs ce 40 
An April Bong ...ccccccecccees P 40 
The Falling Bear o0cce cece cece cocccess ° ° 40 
SE SII anne dc 5s. 00.00. 0s 00000000 0eeennes = © © 
SMART gion 
A shadow.. 4 0 
O sweet, forget ‘me ‘not jin A flat and if). 3 0 
My love and I..... 40 
* TREKELL (J. T. a 
Little Birds... PETTTUTITITeTE TTT T ye 3 0 
Oh, lay me by the waters oe coeccecccoceeee 40 
I hear thy voice in dreams.. 40 
The daisies sweet are at my feet . ° 40 
WIGAN ae — 
Song for Mariners.. ob oveevess.00 cane 40 
The Pilgrims .......... 40 
Hereafter. 40 
When all the world is young, lad | 4 0 
The Message from the Mill ...... 40 


IR STERNDALE BENNETT’ Ss NEW "PART SONG “ Of 
hk all the arts beneath the Heaven.” Price 6d., nett. 


MODERN FOUR-PART SONGS 
FOR MIXED VOICES. 
QUARTO SIZE, CLEARLY ENGRAVED. 
Price Sixpence each, Nett. 


FIFTY-FIVE NUMBERS PUBLISHED. 

This collection contains compositions by Sir W. 8, Bennett, Messrs. Aguilar, 
H. C. Banister, Baumer, F. Berger, J. G. Callcott, J. Coward, W. H. Cummings, 
by H. Cusins, C, Gardner, Jz. & Hatton, H. Hiles, F. A. Jarvis, Lyon, 

A. Macfarren, Walter Macfarren, W. Maynard, Ciro Pinsuti, A. Hl. D. 
Sresbaaak T. R. Prentice, S. Reay, Westley Richards, J. B. Surgey, —_ 
Thomas, W. N. Watson, W. J. Westbrook and T. Westlake ; Mesdames G, 
Bairnsfathor, M. Dowling, Lindsay, C. A. Macirone, 0. Prescott, and Alice 
Mary Smith, 


LAMBORN. Cock, 
68, NEW BOND STREET, 
(Corner of Brook Street, London). 





D Nadas BRINSMEAD AND S0NS8S’ 
GOLD MEDAL 


PIANOFORTES 


WERE AWARDED 


THE GOLD MEDAL, Paris, 1870. 

THE HIGHEST MEDAL and GRAND DIPLOMA of HONOUR, 
Paris, 1874. 

LA MEDAILLE d@’HONNEUR, Paris, 1867. 

THE PRIZE MEDAL, London, 1862. 

LE DIPLOME DE LA MENTION EXTRAORDINAIRE, 
Netherlands International Exhibition, 1869. 





OHN BRINSMEAD AND SON$8’ 
PATENT PERFECT CHECK REPEATER ACTION 


PIANOS. 
Patented 1862, 1868, and 1871, in 
GREAT BRITAIN, ITALY, 
PRUSSIA, BELGIUM, 
FRANCE, AND 


AUSTRIA, AMERICA. 





G ILBERT L. BAUER’S Organ-voiced 
English HARMONIUMS 
On tHe Tourer Years System. 


OHN BRINSMEAD AND SON 8’ 

GOLD MEDAL PIANOS 

On tHe Tourer Years System. 

“This most ingenious and 

valuable invention, cannot fail to 
meet with success.” 





Sir Junius Beneprcr. 





S oi BRINSMEAD AND SONS’ 

GOLD MEDAL PIANOS 

On tue Tuoree Years System. 

Greasy Sarre. { “The touch is absolute per- 
fection.” 





OHN BRINSMEAD AND SONS’ 
PATENT “ PERFECT CHECK RE- 
PEATER ACTION.” Pianofortes of every 
description, manufactured expressly for 
India and extreme Climates. 


OHN BRINSMEAD AND SONS’ 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOS (6 feet in 
length), with Patent Perfect Check Re- 
peater Action, and complete Metal Frame. 
Price 90 Guineas. 


OHN BRINSMEAD AND SONS’ 
GOLD MEDAL PIANOS 
On toe Toree Years Sysrem. 











JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’. 


PIANOFORTES 


GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS. 


Illustrated Price Lists and Descriptions, with Opinions of the 
London Press and Musical Profession, forwarded Post Free upon 
application. 


18, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
MANUFACTORIES : 


THE BRINSMEAD PIANOFORTE WORKS, 


GRAFTON ROAD, KENTISH TOWN, N.W. 


ti a a 
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HANDEL COMMEMORATIONS. 


In the last Triennial Festival at the Crystal Palace, 
though there was little talk of commemorating Handel, 
possibly the greatest tribute was paid to his memory 
that it has ever received. Viewed as a whole, the per- 
formance was certainly the finest that has ever taken 
place of the most exalted music that has ever been 
written, and though there were necessarily the usual 
attractions of the People’s Palace at Sydenham, the all- 
engrossing motive for the crowded assemblages of the 
four days of June was love of Handel, admiration of 
Handel, reverence of Handel. An interval of fifty 
years elapsed between the first and last Handel com- 
memorations in Westminster Abbey; and forty years 
have passed between the latter and the great event but 
just over: a comparison of these two celebrations may 
help us to appreciate musical progress so far as the 
higher class of music is concerned. - 


Formerly Royal Patronage seems to have been 
essential to Musical Festivals, and to Wales we are 
greatly indebted for it, as Edward IV. gave his coun- 
tenance to an Histeddvod at Carmarthen in 1450. The 
two worthy Kings Henry VII. and Henry VIII. followed 
his example, and Queen Elizabeth patronised a congress 
of Bards somewhere in Flintshire in 1568. George III. 
had given up the Bards, but royally supported the 
concerts of Antient Music, yet both have now subsided 
before the Handel Commemorations in England and 
the Eistedvoddau in the Principality. Music in 
England owes much to the patronage of George 
{II., whose uniform love for sacred music generally, 
and especially for that of Handel, made and kept 
it a fashion among the aristocracy, until the taste 
spread and increased among the middle and humbler 
classes. In our own days the Sacred Harmonic 
Society has been the leading power in the glorification 
of Handel, particularly in the metropolis, and it is 
owing to this Society and to the disinterested and 
energetic conduct of its members, that such perform- 
ances as are now familiar to us of the greatest of 
Handel’s works have become even possible. The 
cultivation of the art had made rapid progress between 
the first Handel Commemoration in 1784, commanded 
by George III., and the Festival of 1834, patronised 
by William IV., but in each case, the means were 
furnished by the higher and wealthier classes, and 
these alone had any chance of attending the perform- 
ances. Indeed the most striking difference between the 
commemoration of 1834 and that of 1874 consists 
perhaps in the nature of the patronage by which the 
undertaking was rendered possible. In the former case 
the King and Queen headed the list of Patrons: the 
Vice-Patrons numbered over fifty Peers, with the 
Speaker, the King’s Private Secretary, and the Lord 
Mayor; six noblemen and two baronets were the 
Directors. In the case of the Crystal Palace Festival 


“ys 





the patronage depended upon was that of the People, 
and it was given most liberally. 

The first Handel Commemoration in Westminster 
Abbey in 1784 was succeeded by festivals in the 
same place and in the Pantheon; but the church, 
with its national associations, had the best of it, 
though there was a gap of over forty years before the 
1884 Meeting when Handel’s name dropped in 
favour of the simple “ Musical Festival.” Those 
who were disappointed in their wish to assist at the 
Abbey festival got up another one at Exeter Hall,* and 
the success of this induced the Sacred Harmonic Society 
to hazard a performance in the same place, which 
firmly established that Society in public favour, Since 
then there has been little chance of another Abbey 
Festival, and the establishment of the Crystal Palace 
and now of the Albert Hall has rendered such an event 
almost an impossibility. Nor is this at all to be 
regretted; for the magnificent minster, though 
upholstered and half-secularized, made but an indifferent 
concert-hall; and the requisite interruption to the 
regular Church services would in these days hardly be 
tolerated. And although much may be said for the 
oratorio in a church, yet if the church is to be made as 
like a concert-room as possible the association will 
not be worth much. 


The commemorators of Handel in 1834 were not 
contented with Handel’s music. The first day’s pro- 
gram included the Coronation Anthem ‘ Zadok the 
Priest,” followed by Haydn’s “ Creation,” and then a 
long selection from ‘‘ Samson,” including the songs 
‘‘ Total Eclipse,” ‘* Honour and Arms,” and “ Let the 
bright Seraphim,” the chorus “ Let their celestial con- 
certs,’ concluding the day’s performance. On the 
second day the mixture was odd in the extreme: Coro- 
nation Anthem, ‘‘ The King shall rejoice,” Aria from 
Mozart’s ‘Davide Penitente,” “ A Te, fra tanti affanni,” 
sung by Signor Rubini; then a chorus, tenor solo, 
quartet, and chorus by Beethoven; ‘Angels, ever’ 
bright and fair,” from ‘ Theodora ;” ‘ Kyrie” from 
Haydn’s Second Mass, “ Qui tollis” (by Sig. Zuchelli) 


* When Exeter Hall was first opened the committee tabooed 
music altogether, and though their rule was relaxed, it was a very 
long time before they would allow anything but sacred music. The 
first exception, we think, was made for a concert given by Mr. 
Henry Smith, the friend and riyal of Mr. Henry Russell, the second 
part of which consisted of miscellaneous secular music. The 
committee stipulated that the words of all the songs should be 
submitted for their approval, which was done. ‘ Sally in our 
Alley ” was to be sung by a countertenor named Genge, but the 
committee took an objection to the want of reverence for the 
Sabbath shown in the lines 

‘‘ For then I’m drest all in my best 

To walk abroad with Sally:” 

and wanted the last line to stand 

“To go to chureh with Sally.” 
Mr. Smith protested, but the committee were obdurate, so the 
song was cut out and Mr. Genge was deprived of his pet ditty. 
When it was found that Music paid better than May Mevtings, the 
PiraderAperoy was less scrupulous. 
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and chorus from the same ; then a solo atien' 7” Sir 
Jolin Stevenson, sung by Phillips, with bassoon obbli- 
gato; then the song from ‘ Joshua,” “Oh who can 
tell ;” Luther's Hymn sung by Braham, accompanied 
by Bishop on the organ, and with Harper’s wonderful 
too-too-too-too thrice repeated between each strain ; 
then a solo by Grisi from Haydn's Fifth Mass, followed 
by the whole of the Credo from Mozart’s First Mass, 
the ‘Agnus Dei,” sung by Mdme. Stockhausen, and 
the ‘Dona nobis,’’ which ended the first part. The 
second and third parts were “ Jsrael in Egypt,” not 
without several interpolations on the one hand, and 
great and startling omissions on the other. 

The third day's program exhibited a similar hodge- 
podge. A long loyal effusion fitted to an arrangement 
of Haydn's Hymn, replacing the Coronation Anthem 
of the two former days, preceded a selection from 
** Judas Maecabeus,” the chorus “ Sing unto God” 
ending the first part. The second part started 
with a Motet by Mozart; then Grisi sang an air 
by the same composer, possibly as a foil to the 
two boys who sang in the next piece, Pergolesi’s 
**Gloria in excelsis.’ Next from “ Jephtha” Braham 
sang ‘* Deeper and deeper still,” and Miss Stephens 
‘* Ye sacred Priests,” each with their respective airs ; 
Leo's ‘Dixit Dominus,” and two airs (by Mdme. 
Stockhausen and Signor Ivanhoff) from Mozart’s Litany 
in B flat, prepared the way for a long selection from 


Beethoven's ** Mount of Olives,” the “ Hallelujah” from 


which ended the second part. But we do not get back 
to Handel yet, for Purcell’s Christmas anthem ‘‘ Behold, 
I bring” precedes ‘* What though I trace,’” from 
‘* Solomon,” and the march to battle and air and 
chorus ‘‘ Glory to God” from “* Joshua.” After a bass 
song by Pergolesi, a sestet from Haydn’s First Mass, 
a solo and quartet by Himmel, the chorus ‘‘ From 
the censer ”’ (‘* Solomon ’’) concluded the day's perform- 
ance. ‘The ‘* Messiah’ was given in its entirety on the 
fourth day, the beautiful air—now so seldom heard* 
—‘‘ If God be for us,” being assigned to Mrs. Seguin. 
The people remained in their places till the last note 
of the ‘**‘ Amen.” 

If the music was an olla podrida, there was a very 
miscellaneous lot of cooks. The principal singers 
numbered twenty ladies, two boys, and twenty-three 
gentlemen. There were seven organists to perform 
on an instrument specially erected at the west end of 
the church, and the violins and tenors had different 
leaders for each day's poche mance.+ The band a (nesety 


* W e om wale heard this sung in pale on two occasions in 
the last thirty years. Once by the late Mr. Thomas Young at 
Westminster Abbey; once by Mdme. Christine Nilsson in its 
place in the oratorio at Exeter Hall some three years back. Its 
position at the end of the ‘‘ Messiah” just when the people are on 
the move, will always make singers dislike it ; or we might suggest 
the occasional omission of something earlier in the oratorio to allow 
time for its being given. As our audiences are learning to behave 
better, it is possible Sir Michael Costa may get it done now and then. 

t The office of “leader” was a post of great importance; the 








all London men) was excellent, and the chorus, very 
largely recruited from the country, were all trained to 
sing at sight, and to sing correctly.* 

Altogether a little over 20,000 persons attended the 
Festival, including the rehearsals, of which there was 
one before each performance ; and there was a con- 
siderable outside audience in St. Margaret’s church- 
yard and the Abbey cloisters, who were content with 
hearing a little of the choruses. It was naively stated 
at the time that some very respectable people, who 
were admitted inside the barriers erected to keep off 
the crowd, were so impressed by what they heard of the 
Hallelujah Chorus that they actually—took of their 
hats! The pecuniary result of the Festival was 
satisfactory, and a sum of £9000 was handed over to 
the musical charities. Nor can it be denied that its 
tendency was to increase the love for music, and in no 
small degree to stimulate its cultivation. 

The Festival of the present year is from an art point 
of view the most successful of the Crystal Palace series. 
We will rapidly glance at its broad features, without 
stopping to discuss questions of mere detail. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine a place better fitted for such # gathering 
than the Great Transept, with the resonant roof over 
the orchestra, and the screens by which the sound is 
prevented from travelling into other parts of the 
building. Certainly it now approaches very nearly to 
perfection; and experience yearly gives additional 
power of absolutely attaining it. When we know that 
the. band numbers between 450 and 460 performers, 
and the chorus over 8000, while the audience averages 
20,000, the vastness of the building necessary even to 
contain such an assemblage becomes at once apparent. 
And when we further consider the necessity of symme- 
trical and comfortable arrangement, combined with ready 
access, and certain technical and acoustic requirements, 
we see at once that no other existing building than the 
Crystal Palace can furnish what is requisite. Previous 
successes have rendered it easy to fill the vast orchestra 
with a choir and band quite competent for their work, 
and the numbers might doubtless be doubled if necessary. 
The band comprises the very best players in England. 
Nor can any exception be taken to the following 
principal singers :—Mme. Titiens, Mme. Sinico, Mme. 





powers of conductors being then somewhat limited. The post and 
the title have both disappeared in the presence of the modern 
wielders of the baton. 

* In 1834 the chorus consisted of 356 performers, and the band 
of 231, but many of the latter only played on one of the four days, 
so that the actual number was considerably reduced. In these 
days there is nothing very formidable in such numbers ; but there 
were fears then expressed that the volume of sousid would 
bring down the roof of the Abbey on the heads of the visitors, and 
the reality was described as ‘ choral thunder,” and ‘a thunder- 
storm of music that was quite astounding.” The space occupied 
by the orchestra at the 1834 Festival at Westminster Abbey was 
about 2400 square feet; the Exeter Hall orchestra is more than 
half as large again; and the Handel orchestra at the Crystal 
Palace is about seven times as large. 
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Otto-Alvsleben,* and Mme. Lemmens-Sherrington, 
Mme. Trebelli-Bettini, and Mme. Patey; Mr. Sims 
Reeves, Mr. Cummings, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Kerr 
Gedge, and Mr. Vernon Rigby; Signor Foli, Signor 
Agnesi, and Mr. Santley. The great and salient 
feature is the choral singing, which for such numbers 
has certainly never been equalled. Absolute precision 
where the singers o@tupy so large a space is 
theoretically impossible, and yet the effect was certainly 
attained in the more familiar choruses. In the 
‘«‘ Hallelujah ” the chords were sharp, decisive and 
simultaneous; and even the runs in ‘For unto us,” 
and ‘He shall purify,” came out with surprising 
distinctness, considering the vast numbers and acoustic 
difficulties. Much is due to the assistance of the 
band; more to the wonderful tact and ability of the 
Conductor. It is needless to recapitulate what we have 
said before, and what is the universal opinion, with 
respect to the sublime effect produced: the audience 
were held entranced during the performance of each 
piece-—in some cases the tension was almost painful. 
The choruses in ‘‘ Israel’ were the most felt; the eight- 
part choruses especially, in which the volume of sound 
seemed doubled as well as the parts. 

To every one in chorus or band the highest credit is 
due, for work could not be better done, and we believe 
asa body, the English instrumentalists equal any in 
the world; but a special word is due to Mr. Willing, 
who has the rare qualification of making his instru- 
ment effective without being unduly prominent, and 
whose long practical experience in every school of music 
stands him in good stead in sucha post. There is a 
peculiar fitness that the organist of the Handel Testival 
should be the organist of the Foundling Hospital. 

The number of persons present in the four days was 
nearly 79,000, a falling off of nearly 6000, compared 
with 1871. This is hardly satisfactory, but it does not 
warrant the conclusion that the public interest is de- 
clining, as the existence of counter attractions in various 
shapes and other topical causes may explain it. ° 

A vast contingent benefit from these festivals arises 
from the diffusion of copies of the music. Iu 1834 a 
copy of the ‘ Messiah” costing twelve shillings was 
considered a marvel of cheapness: and to have 





* Mdme. Otto Alvsleben was born in Dresden, 1845, lost both 
parents when very young, and was cared for by her grandmother, 


in whose house a blacksmith named Doerfler used to live. This 
man had the care of several poor boys, whom the benevolent 
Queen Amalie, now widow of King Johann, had taken from the 
streets. The Queen used to look after these children, and when 
once in Doerfler’s house her ear was attracted by some playing 
ona piano. Queen Amalie said many a time afterwards, ‘‘ I had 
listened to the performances of the greatest players, but never 
heard anything softer and sweeter than that little unknown fairy’s 
touch.” That “ unknown little fairy” turned out to be poor 
Melita Alvsleben, a delicate child, who appeared to be consump- 
tive. Without haying had a music master, she played everything 
she heard by ear, and had just tried to play Mendelssohn’s beautiful 
“ Fruhlingelied.” From that very day little Melita was educated 
at the Royal expense. 








purchased the music of the 1874 selection would have 
cost some pounds.. Now thousands of copies are 
distributed, at a very trifling cost. 

The institution of these meetings confers great 
honour on the Palace Directors. They have already 
produced noble results all over England, and their 
influence has been felt on the continent and in 
America. Perhaps no public body, similarly consti- 
tuted, has ever done so much for the encouragement 
and development of Art. As an agent in educating the 
masses where education is most needed by them—in 


| fitting them for higher social intercourse—in incul- 


cating the courtesies and amenities of life—and in 
teaching them to seek for pleasure and recreation in 
healthy and profitable use of their leisure—nothing can 
be more eflicient, for of Music it may specially be 
said :— 

Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros. 

It would be nothing less than a national calamity 
were these periodical gatherings suffered to drop. The 
hold they have now taken, and the success of the festival 
of the present year, warrant us in prognosticating a 
long and brilliant line of similar successes in the 
future. 





FAREWELL, THOU ART NOT TRUE, 
O long lost days of fond delight, 
O love !—but love has flown, 
O brightest day, oh, dreary night, 
O thou that wert mine own. 
Farewell, farewell, thy tones were soft, 
‘Thy bonny eyes so blue, 
Thy troth was plighted oft and oft, 
Farewell, thou art not true. 


Yor love hath lost its ecstacy 
And pain hath lost its sting, 
And never more to thee and me 
Shall years their healing bring. 
Yor thou art false, and false as fair, 
I trusted, and must rue 
The luckless day I met thee here ; 
Farewell, thou art not true. 


Lost love, good-bye, for aye we part, 
Thy love, not mine, is cold ; 
Forget those days and this sad heart, 
Forget the days of old: 
Farewell, farewell, my fair false dove, 
Spurn old love for the new ; 
Farewell, farewell, my lost one love, 
Farewell, thou art nos trie. 
GorDON CaMPrBELL, 





Miss Lydia Thompson, after an absence of six years, returns 
from America loaded with laurels and greenbacks, and will play 
a short engagement in London, commencing in September next, 
at the Charing Cross Theatre. She will be supported by the 
leading members of her late company in America, and several 
well-known and popular artists, specially engaged. The opening 
performance will comprise a comedy by Ff, ©. Burnand, and a 
burlesque by H. B. Farnie. The management will be taken by 
Mr. Alexander Henderson, for many yeurs the successful directox 
of the Prince of Wales Theatre, Liverpool. 
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HANS SACHS. 





Recently in the ancient city of Nuremberg a festival 
has been celebrated in memory of Hans Sachs, one 
of the most renowned of the old mastersingers of 
Germany. The reputation of Hans Sachs in this 
country is not a little vague. People have a 
general notion of him as a cobbler-poet, who strung 
rough rhymes together, flourishing as a sort of 
Teutonic Robert Burns of the middle ages. In 
reality he was immeasurably before Burns in time, in 
culture and in fecundity. He flourished in the first 
half of the sixteenth century ; he was one of the most 
ardent advocates and assistant promoters of the 
Reformation; and his versatility was something 
enormous. Poet, prose-writer, translator, satirist, 
dramatist, musician also (as a Meistersinger must 
needs be, for he had to find tunes as well as words for 
what he sang), Hans Sachs turned out, in the working 
space of some fifty years, twenty-seven tragedies and 
twenty-six comedies on sacred subjects; twenty-eight 
tragedies and fifty-two comedies of profane lore; 
sixty-four carnival pieces of farcical nature ; fifty-nine 
fables, 116 allegories, and 197 Schwéinke, or comic 
stories inrhyme. Besides his sacred plays, he devoted 
himself to holy literature largely by turning the Bible 
to popular account. He translated and fitted to music 
many of the Psalms; he translated Solomon’s Pro- 
verbs, Ecclesiastes, a large portion of the Book 
of Wisdom, and the greater part of the Gospels and 
Epistles. The total number of his works, religious, 
secular, political, poetic, and dramatic, amounts, it is 
said, to 6048 pieces. Into the advocacy cf the Reforma- 
tion he threw himself heart and soul. For Luther he 
had a profound esteem, and refers to him over and over 
again as the “Nightingale of Wittemberg;” and he 

boldly attacked the Pope and Emperor in a work 
which evoked an immediate interdict. The Papacy— 
Babstthumb, as he called it in his low German—was his 
special horror and abhorrence, shocked as he continually 
was by the clerical scandals and infamies of those dark 
days which precipitated the light of religious liberty. 
In these attacks upon a dominant religious system, 
Sachs has been accused of coarseness of language and 
of unclean aspersion. The reproach however has been 
made in a purer age without allowance to the roughness 
of the period in question and the foulness of the evils 
attacked. When iniquity prevails in its worst form, even 
the honestest reformer must soil his hands somewhat 
in handling it effectually. Hans Sachs worked at the 
scavenger work of his century; but his efforts were in 
a good cause, and they were successful. Personally he 
was a gentle and pure-hearted man. His earliest lyrics 
breathe exalted thoughts. He sang of chaste love and 
the happy family affections in humble households. 
His Schwiinke are gay sketches and kindly caricatures of 
the social life that surrounded him-—burgher and 
student, free lance and peasant, that made up the 








crowd of the gabled city of the years fifteen hundred. 
And even in his satires and philippics he did not 
descend to personal abuse. The Pope—Babst—was 
to him an abstraction; it was systems not men that 
he attacked so roughly. 

Born of citizen parents in 1494, Hans, while yet in 
the cradle, lost both father and mother almost simul- 
taneously. In his orphanage, the little child attracted 
neighbourly affection for his big curly head, his frank 
face, and gentle loving temper. At seven he was put 
to school by relatives who had taken him in charge ; 
and at fifteen was apprenticed to a shoemaker. Two 
years he worked at this trade, and then became a 
journeyman apprentice, travelling through the land. 
It was at the age of nineteen in Upper Austria that 
the working poetic spirit so developed itself in him, 
that he decided to devote his life to verse, and become 
if possible a singer. He took lessons at Munich a year 
later of one of the Meistersinger named Nunnenbeck. 
The order of the Meistersinger* had then been about 
two centuries in existence. It was at the commence- 
ment of the fourteenth century, on the decline of the 
Minnesiinger, that the poet-artisans arose, exercising 
their art according to a score of laws or pretended 
rules of prosody, to which they had to conform under 
rigorous penalties. These pedantic laws, which had 
no influence on verse-metre, were read at periodical 
meetings in the taverns. The society consisted of 
apprentices, companions, and mastersingers. It was 
incumbent, as before stated, on a mastersinger, that 
he should also be versed in musical composition, and 
that he should possess a voice; for he had to set and 
sing his own songs. The confraternity of these lyric 
poets enjoyed great celebrity. In 1878 Charles IV. 
gave them a chart of privileges, with the liberty, among 
other boons, of bearing arms; and this grant was con- 
ferred by Maxamilian I. with additional favours. It 
was the ambition of the journeyman cobbler to become 
an associate, however humble, of this renowned society, 
now two hundred years old. He lived to become one 
of its first ornaments. 

The first poem of Hans Sachs was devoted to God’s 
service. It was a Gloria Patri written to a melody 
by Marner, a Swabian nobleman who composed music. 
Hans now travelled through the land playing and 
singing. He visited Leipsic, Annaberg, Osnabruck, 
Vienna, Erfurth, and other towns, returning in his 
twenty-second year to Nuremburg, his native city. In 
1519 he married an honest Niirnbergerin, Kunigunda 
Kreutzerin, with whom he spent forty-one years of 
happy wedlock, raising two sons and five daughters. 
They were married in their twenty-fifth year, each of 
equal age ; and the faithful Médchen made him a good 
wife and shared his famous career, dying in 1560, aged 
sixty-six. Her virtues are celebrated in the third 





* We may take this opportunity of correcting the common error 
in England of writing Wagner’s opera as Die Meistersinger. Not 
Singer but Sanger is the German for one who sings. 
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volume of her husband's published works, in the poem, 
Der wunderliche Traum von meinem lieben Gemahel, 
Kunigunda Sachsin. But Hans Sachs was not formed to 
live alone in unavailing regret. In a year’s time he 
married Barbara Harscherin, celebrating his second 
nuptials in the fifth volume, Kiinstliche Frawen-Lob. 
Hans made a good husband in both cases. He was 
essentially a respecter of the sex, as his poems prove, 
and his domestic virtues were purely natiqnal. Still 
one cannot help dropping a regretful thought over the 
speedy dismissal, after her decease, of the memory of 
faithful Kunigunda. 


The time when Hans Sachs lived was about the | 


dawn of modern literature. ‘The darkness of ignorance 
had been dispelled in some measure, as by a twilight 
streak, when printing was discovered; and the dis- 
persal of learned Greeks through the capture of 
Constantinople was as the ‘earliest shafts of sunrise. 
These sages settled mainly in Italy and founded 
schools which attracted the wandering youth of 
Germany. From the Greco-Italian schools came the 
rays of light destined to break up the night of 
barbarism. Many a leader of contemporary thought 
came out of these schoois; many owed their birth to 
Germany. Hans himself had for contemporaries and 
fellow-countrymen Schwarzbach the geologist, Bern- 
hard Walter the astronomer, Wilibald Birkheimer the 
statesman, and Albrecht Diirer: these forming a 


company of master-spirits of which a later ventury 


might well be proud. It was a time when modern 
literature was in its earliest infancy; it was a time 
when the modern drama may be said to have been 
unborn. Though the Meistersiinger’s society was con- 
structed, among other objects, to foster the stage, only 
mysteries and carnival farces had hitherto been 
attempted, The genius of Hans Sachs first discerned 
other exigencies and conditions in dramatic art, such 
as the study of character, the animation of dialogue, 
and the preparation of incident, situation. At the 
same time he indicated with a good deal of tact the 
intonations and gestures with which the various 
speeches should be delivered—matters of detail which 
had heretofore troubled nobody. His innovations 
further extended to this: that he adapted as serious 
plays not only the mysteries, but subjects from ancient 
history, and traditions of the Germanic middle age, 
and novels of Boccaccio, &e ; while for his comic pieces 
he relied chiefly on his own stock of humorous 
observation. By his assiduity a dramatic repertory 
was founded, and the first theatre in Germany was 
built in 1550 in his native town. Other cities followed 
the example of Nuremberg; theatres arose, and the 
compositions of Hans Sachs were played everywhere, 
and everywhere enjoyed a great success. We must not 
of course judge these works by a modern standard; 
with such comparison, they appear very defective. 
The intrigue in them was often badly planned, the 
style was heavy and irregular, the situations little life- 





like. But for all that they contained the elements of 
a national stage; and they were a vast improvement 
on the nothingness which had gone before. 

Sachs’s reading was as prodigious as his fertility in 
composition. ‘There was no source of information, 
about his peried, which escaped him. Though he 
wrote original works, and these, too, strongly tinged 
with genius, the greater part of his writing consists of 
stuff drawn from historians, philosophers, authors and 
poets remote in time and distance. In these cases his 
sources of knowledge are indicated with more con- 
scientious precision than writers of our, day are wont 
to observe. He quotes his authority with the scrupu- 
losity of a Buckle. We find him confessing his obliga- 
tions to Museus, Dares the Phrygian, Homer, Hesiod, 
ZEsop, Phoelyd, Herodotus, Cebes, Aristophanes, 
Plato, Theophrastus, and to nearly all the more 
familiar classical authorities of Greece and Rome, from 
Plutarch to Seneca, from Ptolemy to Pliny. And the 
mass of more ‘occult authorities he has consulted is 
almost infinite—Kpictetus, Lucian, Valerius Max- 
imilian, Eusebius, Suetonius, and so on, down to those 
nearer his own time, drawing largely from Petrarch, 
Boccaccio, Reuchlin, Erasmus, Agricola, and the 
innumerable chronicles, Papal, French, Burgundian, 
Scandinayian, Lombardic, Saxon and Hungarian. His 
exactitude is further shown in the fact that every 
composition of his has the date attached. If our 
Shakespeare had only had this sense of order and 
exercised it, what a world of worrying speculation it 
would have saved ! 

The earnestness and concientiousness of Hans Sachs 
could not but be constantly aggrieved by the evils of 
his time. On one side a clergy sunk in profligacy and 
indulgence, a tyrannous Pope-rule, and a Church 
practising the direct opposite of what Christ taught ; 
on the other side a race of negligent German princes 
letting the country run to ruin and slide under the heel 
of the priestly oppressors, without a thought of saving 
her. Such was the aspect of things confronting the 
cobbler poet. Hans was never weary of having a fling 
at the princes. In 1562 he published the ‘ History 
of the Faithful Prince Anchurus,” son of King 
Midas, who plunged into a gulf in the earth to save 
his country; and the poem had the following *‘ moral” 
attached : 

Wollt Gott dass alle Teutsche Fiirsten 
Auch so hertzentrewlich wér diirsten 
Zu thun so trewlichen Beystand 

Auch ihrem lieben Vaterland, 

Beide mit Ebren und mit Gut, 

Mit Lieb und Leben, biss auffs Blut, 
Wie dieser junge Fiirst hat thon, 

Dass man auch schrieb und sagt darvon, 
Hernach auch iiber lange Zeit 

Thr Lob und Rhum wiird auss-gebreyt 
Bei andrer Nation gemeyn. 

Wie wiird Teutsch!and so selig seyn ! 
Wie sanfft wiird sitzen jedermann 
Gehorsam seyn und unterthan ! 
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End wiirden nehmen alle Beschwerd 
All Widerwillen und Gefehrd, 
Auss dem volget vil Ungemachs 
In Teutschem Land; so spricht Hans Sachs. 
Or—omitting any attempt to render the old German 
into an English equivalent—as follows :— 
Would God all German princes were 
As leal-hearted, and would dare 
Example by this man to take, 
All for the dear old country’s sake, 
Both with their honour and their good, 
With limb and life and shedded blood, 
As this young prince did well enough, 
That men might write and speak thereof. 
Hereafter through long time to come 
Their praise and their renown would bloom 
Through all the common nations free. 
How happy then were Germany ! 
Contented, each about his board 
Would sit, obedient to his lord. 
Conspiracy would find an end, 
And all revolt, and strifes that lend 
Occasion for the ills that wax 
In German land; so speaks Hans Sachs. 
Many of his stories contain a similar envoi, calculated 
to rouse the souls of the profligate princes. In a very 
troublous time for Germany—the year 1558, when 
Henry II. of France had, as “ protector of the German 
nation,” wheedled the towns of Metz, Toul, and 
Verdun out of the Reich ; while the German Emperor, 
flying from his revolted princes, humiliated himself in 
Passau; while the wild Margrave Albert destroyed 
friend and foe with fire and sword, and the Sultan was 
overrunning Hungary and capturing her fortresses ; in 
those bad days our cobbler-poet had a vision, which he 
gave forth to the world as an “ Elegant Dialogue of 
the Gods, why so many evil Regents should be on 
earth.” He saw all the Gods assembled before the 
throne of Jupiter. The Father of the Gods had 
summoned them to announce a ‘sad accident.” It 
was this :— 
Phebus, der hohe Gott der Sonnen 
Hett Luna die Gittin liebgewunnen, 
and had carried on illicit love with her. But Jupiter 
has his sentence already prepared: both shall for 
their shame and mockery be prohibited from lighting 
the world—Phebus by day, Luna by night. This 
judgment meets with considerable approval. Saturn, 
the envious old god, is delighted at men being deprived 
of sun and moon; Mercury, the flatterer, applauds 
Jove; Mars speaks : 
How could it better fall so ? 
As soon as it is dark on earth, 
The princes and the lords of worth 
Will find their reason darken also, 
And levy war and shed men’s blood 
In future days. Thy judgment’s good. 
Venus quite approves of a little year of cosy darkness, 
and Pluto is also satisfied, as a matter of course; for 
he wants neither sun nor moon in his deep mines. 
But Juno, patroness of marriage, asks how in darkness 
men can build towns and castles, and marry and carry 





on the race; and Ceres demands sunshine for her 
fruits; Vulcan cannot work his smithy without it; 
Pan, the “ peasant god,” thinks the sentence a costly 
one; and other gods and goddesses protest strongly. 
Then Jupiter calls up Res Publica, the ‘ common 
weal,” and in he steps: 


In grauem Bart ein uralt Mon, (Mann) 
Trug zerbrochen Zepter und Kron, 


and bows deep to Jove, begging him not to forbid the 
sun to shine for a year, since all creation would be 
ruined, and he himself, Res Publica, would die of a 
broken heart. Whereupon Jupiter, in a towering rage, 
jumps up, and shouts “‘Who asked you for your 
opinion? My sentenceI shall not revoke!” and out 
broke a dreadful tempest of thunder and lightning, 
making heaven and earth shake again. Hans Sachs 
draws the conclusion that among the celestials as 
among the inhabitants of earth, the great ones pretend 
to seek good advice, but are really guided by envious 
and bloodthirsty counsellors, while the common weal 
is pitched over in the storm brought on by evil 
passions. And he finishes with a prayer : 

Herr Gott, Dein heiling Geiste send, 

Dass wiederumb Treu und Frémbkeit, 

Wahrheit, standhaftig Redlichkeit 

Bei Fiirsten Teutschlands auferwachs, 

Frucht bring ; zu Niirnberg wiinscht Hans Sachs. 

Lord God, Thy Holy Spirit send, 

That faith and piety return 

To German princes, that they learn 

The righteousness which never lacks. 

Bring fruit: at Niirnberg pleads Hans Sachs, 


At the age of sixty-three Hans Sachs felt his powers 
decline, and he forthwith ceased producing. Thus he 
never sullied his poetic fame by yielding work unworthy 
of his maturer powers. In 1558 he had commenced 
the publication of his works under the title Sehr 
herrliche, schiéne und wahrhafte Gedicht, Fabeln und gute 
Schwenk, in five volumes. The first volume went 
through five editions, the second and third three, and 
the others one. They were published at Nuremberg. 
His complete works have since been collected and 
issued—at Kempten in the seventeenth, and at Augs- 
burg in the eighteenth century. In 1818 the Schwinke 
were reprinted at Pesth, and at Kiel in 1827. Ceasing 
work at the age of sixty-three, he did not suffer the 
entire extinction of his faculties until his seventy-sixth 
year, when he lost sight and hearing and all seeming 
intelligence. To questions and endeavours to rouse 
him he would return no reply, but sit all day at a 
table, seeing nothing, hearing nothing, but staring into 
futurity or the past with sightless eyes. The Bible 
and other good books often lay before him, and his 
hands were placed on them. Thus his life passed away 
until the year 1576, when he expired, two days off his 
eighty-second birthday. The fame of Hans Sachs, 
great in the sixteenth, declined in the seventeenth 








century. Werniche has even chosen him as the type 
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of stupidity. But Wieland,and Goethe have justified 
his memory and established his right to be considered 
a poet without equal in the sturdy sixteenth age when 
Luther, Hutten, Marner and Fischart flourished—a 
writer whose prose also was full of force, suppleness 
and richness. 





POWER AND EDUCATION OF THE HAND. 


No art has been so crippled in its power, so thwarted 
in its development, and so crushed in its didactic force 
as Music. This in great part is owing to the isolated 
position which we musicians, as a class, have uniformly 
held; we refuse with disdain any outside assistance 
from scientific men, and we look upon anything they 
may advance differing from accepted creeds as an un- 
warrantable intrusion, to be instantly rejected with scorn ; 
and, as final resort, if all other means fail, we shelter 
ourselves with our limited notions under a plea of the 
divinity of the Art and the revelation of music, never 
staying to inquire what Power it is we worship or from 
which Power the revelation came. Thus music and 
musicians have become a distinct class of men, having 
their own thoughts, their own modes of expressing 
themselves, and their own ways of teaching altogether 
apart from the thoughts of scientific followers, and un- 
affected by the steady tramp of a small but compact 
phalanx of men whose watchword has been ‘‘ Forward” 
and whose banner “ Truth.” We have had the bitter 
misfortune to be let alone. Yet of later years an un- 
comfortable feeling has seemed at times to haunt the 
hearts of some of us that possibly we may have mis- 
taken conceit for knowledge, that we are not quite so 
right as our self-love would lead us to suppose, and that 
even in the simplest points relating to our art we may 
even be wildly wrong in our teaching, and miserably 
misled in our thoughts. Being so, it behoves all who 
have an interest in musical art, all who in spite of its 
many faults love music for its own sake and for the 
sake of what it has yet to be, it behoves all such to 
distrust all accepted methods of teaching, and thus to 
look at home for the causes of the present sterility of 
music and the abject impotence of those who as execu- 
tants pretend to affect it. 

Take the piano—that worshipped modern instru- 
ment—for an example. The pretensions to perform 
upon this are so common that to meet with a girl 
who has not, as she calls it, ‘ learnt to play,” is next 
door to a phenomenon ; yet it is not saying too much 
to assert that scarcely one in a thousand can play 
fit to be heard, so that the expressed opinion of the 
prosaic untaught is ‘‘ she has not feeling.” We will 
trace the cause of this, premising with the remark 
so often heard, that ‘self-taught players generally 
have the better touch.” 

Everything we do is dependent on Resistance ; our 
construction itself is based upon this principle, but 
this is the normal state of our bodies, so that the 








telegraphic despatches, so to speak, from the head 
office through the nervous system find instant 
response and implicit obedience. In the case of an 
accidental disturbance of this physical law, as in a 
dislocated shoulder, or in the case of an induced 
disturbance of this law, as presented by the associa- 
tion of spoken words with vocal utterance, the 
surgical process of re-setting, of course precedes the 
acquisition of a relationship with outside forces. So 
far as our construction, then, is concerned, nature 
defines the limits of its use; while our wills regulate 
within those limitations the degree of use. Now, the 
moment we step beyond, and determine to use our 
construction in relationship with an outside force, we 
commence to build up a series of new experiences, 
which in the onset are entirely unknown to us. 
Every degree of relationship has to be acquired, so that 
our knowledges are solely the result of constant varied 
effort from failure to success. These knowledges, or 
cognitions, result from sensations carried from the 
surface by the nervous system: thus we have two sets 
of nerves; those which immediately acquaint us with 
the outside world acting upon our circumference, and 
those which, in response to our wills, act upon matter 
through that circumference. But our skin or surface 
is not endowed throughout with equal sensitiveness ; 
it is found that the sense of touch is much greater in 
some parts than in others: in nothing is the combina- 
tion of strength, nobility, elasticity, and sensibility more 
apparent than in the human hand. As Ray says, some 
animals have horns, some hoofs, some claws, some 
talons, some beaks; but man has none of these, for 
he has a hand, and this supplies in better mode the 
use of each or all. Naturally, then, with the growth 
of music—failing voice, or as a subsidiary thing to 
song—the human mind would at once turn to its most 
general agent—the hand. This it would employ, or try 
to employ, to aid us in producing pleasurable sounds 
perceived and selected by ourselves, or in reproducing 
the sounds selected by others, and conveyed by symbolic 
form tous. Here, then, we get a definite subject of 
analysis: first the construction of the hand and its 
modern appliance in controlling and overcoming a 
resistance supplied by the keyboard; secondly, the 
construction of the keyboard in relationship to our 
own construction. We find two instruments in 
general vogue, the organ and the piano, let us under- 
stand the difference of these. We will assure, as 
indeed is true, that the Constant spirit of expression is 
found in variableness of intensity, variableness of 
elevation, and variableness of speed; this as contrasted 
with the Intermittent spirit of expression, variableness 
in hue.* 


* Belisving, as I do, that Music as a Science is unknown, and 
that it not only bears an affinity to, but in some respects. is 
identical to colour, having many principles in common; and that 
even where difference of effect may hereafter be found on deeper 
research, that such differences may probably be traced . one 
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Now, with the organ the power and softness do not 
result from the relationship of the hand to the keyboard 
at all, but are relegated to other powers, viz., blocking 
sound in transit as the swell does, or massing sounds 
as in the combination of different stops. Being so, the 
first point to be gained in organ-playing is stedfast 
continuing power over the resistance supplied by the 
keys, afterwards of course adding mobility. Next, 
turn to the piano. The power to be overcome by the 
resistance supplied by the keys is never so great in this 
as in the organ, whilst from the nature of a vibrating 
string responding to a single stroke, mobility precedes 
stedfast power. Sustention in sound and its counter- 
part stedfastness in muscle, is the condition of the 
one instrument, and is not the condition of the other. 
But in the piano the power and: softness, the life of 
expression, is sternly consigned to; the hands them- 
selves : hence we require, as a condition for right results, 
less muscular strength but greater sensibility. Let us 
turn to the hand and see how its form is affected by 
this. First, the nervous system. The nerves are not 
equally dispersed under the cuticle of the hand, but 
are in a certain part of each finger accumulated, and 
by an all-wise provision of Nature we are supplied 
with means for a more delicate touch ; the sensations, 
in fact, are magnified in order that the mind may be 
able to detect greater subtlety of gradation. ‘* Wher- 
ever the sense of feeling is most exquisite, there are 
minute spiral ridges of cuticle. These ridges have, 
corresponding with them, depressed lines on the inner 
surface of the cuticle; and these, again give lodgment 
to a soft, pulpy matter, in which lie the extremities of 
the sentient nerves.” (Sir Charles Bell on ‘ The 
Hand.”’) 

Any one can readily trace the truth of this by laying 
open the hand, and then testing the skin by gently 
pricking it in different localities. It will be found that 
at those circle-like places somewhere half way on the 
inside surface of the top joints, the sensation is 
greatly increased ; it is through these spots that man 
can best display his feeling, and show he knows to the 
full the cunning of a man’s right hand. On closing 
the hand as on a ball, it will be seen how beautifully 
nature has arranged matters so that the most sensitive 
parts seem to close towards a centre; this prehensile 
power is evidently a subtler application of the principle 
employed by nature in the sphincter muscles. But 
turn to the question of strength. The flatter the palm, 
the less force can be transferred from it at a right 
angle. The reason is obvious: the force of the hand 
is feeble in itself, and only obtains strength when 
acting in concert with the muscles of thearm. Thus to 
get sustained steady power we contract the muscles, 
throwing the force on to the tips of the fingers, we 


common cause, I endeavour to retain all that may support this 
creed, therefore for similar cases I use the terms employed by 


Chevreul in his excellent work upon the Principles of Harmony 
and Contrasts in Colours. 





sacrifice sensibility and obtain strength. This, then, 
is a natural law—the lesser the angle, the greater the 
strength ; and the greater the angle, up to a right 
angle, the finer the feeling; contrast, for example, the 
massive column presented by an elephant’s leg with 
the leg of an antelope, and the truth of this will by 
such contrast be exemplified. 

To further exemplify: when the hand is placed flat 
upon a surface beneath it, and we wish to influence the 
substance on which it rests, we use the muscles which 
contract the hand, transferring the force at a right 
angle. <A slight modification of this is the true piano 
touch ; but when we throw the force on our finger tips 
we bring in the full muscular power of the arm, and 
extend this power in a straight line. The well-arched 
hand of the organ player is a modification of this. 

It is needless to mention that that relic of barbarism, 
the school hand board, is a fruitful source of art destruc- 
tiveness; it is similar to giving a child crutches in 
order to acquire a power of walking. Plunge into the 
sea of sound unfettered by all such stupidities; that is 
the only means of attaining masterful control over the 
system of our bodies. 

What, then, do we learn? ‘There is in piano play- 
ing two. modes of touch capable of being taught; one 
an almost flat one, which gives the greatest delicacy of 
sensation, i.¢., the best control for ordinary use; the 
other, an occasional increased bend of the hand for the 
sole purpose of obtaining force. One responds to re- 
finement of mind, and thus can show us feeling, the 
other responds to force, so only shows us strength. 
The organ demands a touch simply that will overcome; 
the piano, on the contrary, demands a touch that will 
constantly check expenditure.* 

Strange to say, the one mode of placing the hands on 
the piano now in vogue is just the one most calculated 
to cause dislike in those whom teachers should do 
their best to keep; I mean those who have the most 
sensitive construction, encasing the most lofty mind. 
As a rule it is only thoughtless persons that care to 
study, if study it may be called, under the usual pre- 
sent ignorance of our frame, and its attendant false 
tuition. Yet one little appeal to scientific men would 
lead us right ; but in all such appeals it must be borne 
in mind that we can only get benefit—art can only 
get benefit—by our appealing, not as inspired persons, 
not as men commissioned with the distribution of a 
divine power, but as ignorant, insignificant men, seek- 
ing for such aid from outsiders, as we either have not 
the intelligence or the industry to procure for ourselves. 
It is strange ; probably there is not one book on piano 
playing, having diagrams in it, which will bear the 
scrutiny of physiologists, nor one book the text of 
which could be endorsed by a psychologist. Is it not, 





* The touch for swift speed is between the two touches specified, 
a modification of each; but it has not been thought needful to do 
more than mention this, as excessive quickness studied for its 
own sake degrades music into acrobatism. 
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then, time we put our house in order? It is impos- 
sible to rightly estimate the mischief done by ignorance 
of our construction; the numbers of children that have 
their art instincts crushed, and that at atime when the 
child is most impressible, it would be hard to count. 
Let us, then, honestly look the matter calmly in the 
face. Either the numerous failures result from bad 
teaching or from innate deficiency of capacity. Nowa 
capacity of doing is first shown by a desire to do: this 
we findin abundance. By doing we attain approximate 
results, these again stimulate to further tentative 
efforts; as so many persons voluntarily learn failure 
cannot be charged to want of innate capacity, and must 
therefore be placed to defect in demonstrative power ; 
in short, to bad method of display. 

Butmore. Wecan trace the cause of this false teaching. 
The organ generally supplies employment for musicians ; 
it is the nucleus, so to speak, of modern musical art; 
figuratively it is the capital which men invest and ex- 
pect interest therefrom. Naturally, then, men first aim 
in attaining dexterity in this the mainstay of their 
income. There is no objection to this; it is quite right 
that men should be paid for work done, and much of 
it is noble work—oftener far nobler work than what the 
one who has the privilege of words supplied—but mark 
the inevitable result: the force of habit and the 
strength of desire both tend to throw their influence 
on the daily work of piano teaching; thus we get a 
system which is diametrically opposite to what is best 
for controlling the piano, and although some pupils of 
their natural perception struggle into a right mode of 
touch, the majority necessarily fail; which failure is 
complaisantly summed in the brief apology, ‘ Well, 
you know, we cannot teach expression!” This apology 
is not just; it is not honest; it isnot true.. All people 
who desire to do a thing, however much they fail in 
its attainment, thereby show the possession of a power 
and probably the absence of a method; the instructors 
give this method through which expression can be 
given. But to pass from the almost utter failure of 
teachers, let us look at the instrument performed upon. 
Must it not strike any one that the key-board is about 
the worst shape that could possibly be devised for 
convenience, unless we include the convenience of the 
carpenter? Let any one consider for a momcnt the 
swing of the arm in its socket, and it will be seen that 
a semi-circular key-board would just meet the exigencies 
of the case, and would avoid those grotesque gyrations 
so offensive toa man of sensitive mind. Strange to 
say, and perhaps even suggestive, the first appearance 
of any consideration of the leverage found in the 
human frame, is seen in the fan-formed pedal board 
now employed in some organs. Truly discernment is a 
thing of tortoise-growth ! Cuartes Lunn. 


P.8.—With your permission I shall shortly have 
something to say concerning Wagner and his School. 


C. L. 











CONCERTS. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

At the seventh concert the first piece was a 
Serenade in A for small orchestra (Brahms)—no 
violins, no brass, except horns, no drums—the “ small 
orchestra * consisting of violas, 'cellos, double-basses, 
and ‘* wood,” the oboe being much petted. It is a 
clever work, striving rather too much after originality 
of effect, and with harmonies startling occasionally 
from their strangeness. Mme. Essipotf played Men- 
delssohn’s G minor concerto—we need not say how, 
and Sullivan's overture to ‘* Marmion,” retouched, but 
not improved, in its attempt at impossible sound 
painting, ended the first part. After Beethoven's 
symphony in B flat, gloriously played, the fair Russian 
pianist gave morceaux by Bach, Schubert, and Chopin, 
and was greatly applauded. The “ Zauberflite”’ over- 
ture played the audience out! 

The last concert of the season took place on the 18th 
with a good program, though there was nothing new 
in the instrumental music, and a cantata by Stradella, 
‘Tl Nerone,” scored by Sir M. Costa, and capitally 
sung by Mr. Santley, was the only vocal novelty. Nor 
did this inspire much interest; the subject is revolt- 
ing. Beethoven’s magnificent symphony in A went 
well, and in the same composer’s pianoforte concerto 
in G, M. Saint-Saens disposed of the old saw that 
eminence as an organist precludes proficiency at the 
pianoforte. Not that we must be understood to place 
M. Saint-Saens in the very first rank of pianists, but 
his performance was solid and good. The three over- 
tures — Mendelssohn’s ‘“ Isles of Fingal,” Rossini's 
‘“ William Tell,” and the ‘ Jubilee” of Weber, 
always the wind up of the season, were generally 
well performed, and greatly appreciated—the tornd 
weather having little depressing effect either on per- 
formers or audience—an exemption due perhaps to the 
somewhat shortened program. Generally the past 
season has been creditable to the Society, and it must 
be remembered that too many new orchestral works 
are likely to alienate some of its supporters. Com- 
plaints have been made of the band, but we hardly 
think them deserved. Certain names, it is true, are 
absent, but this is unavoidable, and we trust that by 
the next season their places will be satisfactorily filled. 
On the other hand, looking over the vocal music given 
at the concerts, it would appear that the Directors 
choose the singer, and the singer the music. Are they 
not strong enough to change the process—to choose 
the music and get singers willing to execute it? We 
should be then saved the hackneyed pieces which, if 
applauded or tolerated at a benefit concert, are neither 
in place nor cared for by the Philharmonic audience. 


MUSICAL UNION. 

The concerts of the Musical Union during their 
past season have been exceptionally brilliant. At 
the grand Matinée, which closed the thirtieth season, 
on June 80, Beethoven's Septet was played with perfect 
ensemble. The phrasing of the various solo passages 
in the slow movement and elsewhere, as the violin 
cadenza by Senor Sarasate, the delivery of the theme 
of the adagio by Mr. Lazarus, and the perfect horn 
passages by M. Paquis, were noteworthy points. 
M. Lasserre played with great delicacy an Andante 
of his own for the violoncello. Hummel’s superb 
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and elaborate Septet was played by Mme. Annette | Daughter”) by Hartmann, the power and brilliancy 


Essipoff, the subordinate parts being sustained by 
the same artists as last season. For breadth, colour, 
large phrasing and grandeur, Mme. Essipoff's version 
of this taxing work is not to be excelled. The Scherzo 
was charming in its vividly contrasted brightness and 
repose. Commencing with much delicacy and tender- 
ness, the growth of the dramatic element in the varia- 
tions under the fair Russian pianist’s fingers, showed 
her eminently high intellectual qualities as a player 
of chamber music. Signor Guido Papini sang with 
perfect taste and tone an Adagio from one of Spohr’s 
Concertos, in which, as is that master’s wont in such 
movements, the idolatry of the chief instrument is a 
marked feature. Mme. Essipoff closed the Matinée 
with a number cf short solos. Chopin’s C minor 
Nocturne was read with great expression, breadth, 
and perfect command over the resources of touch. 
Schumann's Scherzino was played with great clearness 
and piquancy. Liszt's Nond des Lutins and a move- 
ment by Hans von Biilow, played by desire, completed 
the program. ‘There has been no falling off this 
season in either the music selected or of the executants 
engaged ; every promise has been fulfilled, and the 
performances have been of the highest excellence. 
These words are but the ordinary expression of congra- 
tulation due to Professor Ella from year to year.” 


CRYSTAL PALACE, 


The summer concerts were resumed on Saturday, the 
4th July, with a selection from the works of Polish 
and Russian composers. Glinka’s overture to 
** Rouslan and Ludmilla” was followed by the Polonaise 
and Chorus from “ A Life for the Tsar.” In the air 
** Armes Pferd,” from the same opera, and in a 
romance by Klimofisky, Mme. Smida made her first 
appearance. Glinka’s orchestral fantasia on Russian 
airs followed, and an orchestral fantasia by Dargo- 
mijsky entitled ‘‘ Cosatschoque.”’ Mme. Essipoff played 
the romance and rondo from Chopin’s first Concerto, 
and some short solos. The eight Russian lady vocalists 
sang some characteristic part songs, and the program 
terminated with Rubinstein’s ‘ Ouverture Triomphale.” 
Herr Leschetizky conducted the pianoforte concerto, 
Mr. Manns the other pieces. 

The annual concert of the Metropolitan Schools 
was given on the 8th July, under Mr. Hullah’s 
direction, and went off with great éclat. 

The ‘* Scandinavian day” (the 11th) was hardly 
successful so far as the attendance went, but much of 
the program was not new, and much unattractive. 
Gade was represented by an overture, a Concert-stiick 
for chorus and orchestra, aud a Volkslied, well sung by 
Mme, Holmberg. Mme. Enequist rendered her three 
songs well. Mr. Dannreuther played a Concerto by 
Grieg, for the second time at the Palace. The most 
noticeable things were a scherzo by Svendsen, and 
the concluding piece, an overture (‘‘ The Erl-King’s 
* We quote the following from the Program :—‘ So great a 
variety of new executants of the highest order has rarely been 
heard in London, as that which has signalised the Thirtieth 
Season of our venerable Institution. The summary of the artists 
engaged is a very remarkable illustration of the universality of 
Art, with names of executants from every civilised country in 
Europe, as follows, viz.—Italy, Papini; Spain, Sarasate ; 
Austria, Jaell; Belgium, Waefelgshem; France, Duvernoy, 
Paquis, Barrett, and Lasserre ; Crermany, Mile. Krebs, Beringer, 
and Bernhardt; Bohemia, Wiener; England, Radcliffe, Hutchins, 
Jakeway, and Lazarus ; lastly, Russia, Mme. A. Essipoff.” 








of which is marred by its common-place ending. 

The concert on the 18th consisted entirely of 
‘Humorous Music,” among which were Haydn's 
‘‘ Abschied” symphony which we recollect hearing 
many years ago, when Dragonetti, Lindley, and Mori 
were the last occupants of the orchestra, Mori fiddling 
the finale. Their by-play, as each musician disap- 
peared, was very funny. The program has included 
the “ Peasant Symphony,” a Musical Joke, Mozart ; 
“‘Clown’s Funeral March” from “A Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” Mendelssohn ; Grotesque Dance, “ The Mer- 
chant of Venice,” Sullivan; ‘ Don Quixote” “ Humour- 
esque,” ‘* Rubinstein. Amongst the vocal pieces, Solo 
and Chorus, “Haste thee, Nymph” Handel: Catches, 
‘‘ Would you know my Celia’s charms?” and “ Ah, 
Sophia,” Humourous Part-songs, ‘‘ The Three Chafers” 
Truhn; Duet, ‘The Singing Lesson” Barnett; Comic 
Scena, ‘Il Padre della Prima Donna” Donizetti ; 
Duets, ‘‘Le Macon” Auber; Laughing Song, ‘‘ Manon 
Lescaut” Auber; Duet, ‘‘ Maitre de la Chapelle” Paer. 

Summer concerts continued on Saturday last with 
national ballads, interpreted by Miss Wynne, Miss 
D’ Alton, Mr. Sims Reeves and Sig. Foli. An “ocarine” 
concert was given on the same day. 


WELSH CHORAL UNION. 


The third concert took place on July 6. In a harp 
solo, Mile. Esmeralda Cervantes, aged thirteen, dis- 
played a command of the instrument truly surprising ; 
such full round tone, such delicacy of expression are 
seldom heard. The singers were Miss Purdy, Miss 
Mary Davis (the Welsh Choral Union scholar), and 
Mr. Enderby. Mr. Puddicome played Weber's piano- 
forte rondo in good style; and the chorus particularly 
excelled in the two new part songs, ‘‘ At early dawn,” 
and ** Megan who lost her garter,” both encored. A 
duet on ‘* Sonnambula”’ airs for two harps was capitally 
performed by Mr. Thomas and Mr. Wright. 

The fourth concert took place on July 20. The 
program was good, the harmonized Welsh melodies, 
accompanied by a band of harps, being a principal 
feature. Among the vocalists were Miss Edith Wynne, 
Miss Jessie Jones, Miss Mary Davies (Welsh Choral 
Union scholar), Miss Marian Williams, Mr. Enderby 
and Mr. Ap Herbert. Pianoforte, Mr. W. Henry 
Thomas; Harp, Mr. T. H. Wright and Mr. John 
Thomas (Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen). Not- 
withstanding the heat, the concert was well attended. 

On the evening of the 24th, at a brilliantly attended 
convyersazione, a testimonial was presented to Miss 
Edith Wynne. 


The last concert of the nineteenth season of Mr. 
Henry Leslie’s Choir came off on Thursday evening, 
June 25th. The program included the ‘In exitu 
Israel,” 5. Wesley; ‘*Ave Verum,” Gounod; ‘ Hear 
my prayer,” Mendelssohn; ‘‘ Now Heaven in fullest 
glory shone,” Signor Foli, Haydn; New Part Song, 
‘‘Tuullaby of Life,” Leslie; Air, ‘‘My heart ever 
faithful,” Miss EF. Wynne, J. 8. Bach; * Judge me, O 
God,” Mendelssohn. The second part, commenced 
with Bishop's ‘‘ Chough and Crow,” Part Song, ‘* On 
the sea,” Mendelssohn ; Madrigal, ‘‘ Take heed, ye 
shepherd swains,”’ Pearsall; ‘The Captain’s Song,’’ 





' «Tell me, my heart,’ Miss E. Wynne, Bishop ; ‘‘ O 


Signor Foli, Leslie ; ‘‘ Sweet and low,” J. Barnby ; 
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hush thee, my babie,”’ Sullivan; “ Fire, fire,” Thomas 
Morley; ‘‘ The Vicar of Bray,” Signor Foli; Part 
Song, ‘You stole my love,” Walter Macfarren; ‘“ Rule 
Britannia,” Dr. Arne. 


The Guitar Recital of Mme. Sydney Pratten on 
the 29th June, deserves record for the excellent and 
artistic performance of this lady on a much neglected 
instrument, of the peculiar powers of which many 
persons have no idea. She was aided by Mme. 
Florence Lancia and Mr. F. Finlayson, Miss M. 
Cronin (pianoforte), and Mme. Lucci-Sievers (har- 
monium). Some part-songs were well given under the 
direction of Mr. Chaplin Henry. 


Mr. Wilhelm Ganz’s morning concert at St. James's 
Hall, on June 29th, deserves to be recorded. The 
program included works by Beethoven, Meyerbeer, 
Donizetti, Gounod, Kullak, F. David, Stanzieri, Verdi, 
Mendelssohn, Schira, Vieuxtemps, W. Ganz, Benedict, 
Chopin, Mozart, and Gregoir and Servais, interpreted 
by Mr. Wilhelm Ganz, Signor Papini, Mons. Paque, 
Mile. Scalchi, Signor Bolis, Mlle. D’Angeri, Mme. 
Essipoff, Signor Gardoni, Mlle. Albani, Signor 
Graziani, Miss Edith Wynne, Mr. Santley, Mme. 
Liebhart, Miss Alice Fairman, Signor Foli, Mlle. 
Marie Krebs, Sir Julius Benedict, Mr. F. H. Cowen, 
Signor Randegger, Mr. Lindsay Sloper, and Mr. Fran- 
cesco Berger. The audience warmly testified their 
appreciation of the excellent musician who had so well 
catered for their entertainment. 


The reception accorded to Mr. Sims Reeves on the 
occasion of his benefit concert at the Albert Hall on 
the 29th June, was beyond description enthusiastic 
and overwhelming. The tremendous applause which 
attended his first appearance on the platform,, was 
repeated each time he sang, and the whole audience 
seemed not so much attentive to the music, as anxious 
to show their regard for the benejficiaire. The songs 
chosen by Mr. Reeves were Blumenthal’s ‘‘ Message,” 
the “ Rose Song’’ from Balfe’s ‘‘ Talismano,” and 
Dibdin’s “Tom Bowling,” all rendered to perfection. 
The duet, “‘ Ah, morir,” from “ Hrnani,” was sung by 
Mr. Reeves and Mme. Christine Nilsson; it was 
vociferously encored, and was repeated. The other 
solo artists were Mme. Trebelli-Bettini, Miss H. 
D’Alton, Mme. Lemmens-Sherrington, (who declined 
an encore for Claribel’s ‘Come back to Erin,’’) and 
Mr. Santley (encored three times); Mme. Norman- 
Neruda, Mr. Willem Coenen, and Dr. Stainer. Mme. 
Christine Nilsson was encored in “‘ Auld Robin Gray.” 
The Albert Hall Choral Society, under the direction of 
Mr. Barnby, also rendered good service. 


On the first of July by command of the Queen a 
State Concert was given at Buckingham Palace. The 
band and chorus (upwards of 160) were selected from 
the Italian Operas, the Philharmonic and Sacred 
Harmonic Societies, with Her Majesty’s private band. 


The charitable concert of Mme. Christine Nilsson, 
given on the Ist July at St. James’s Hall, was with 
the praiseworthy intention of assisting the Westminster 


Training School and Home for Nurses. The result 
was a crowded hall, for the attractions of the concert 
were of the highest class. The artists included, 








besides Nilsson, the names of Titiens, Trebelli-Bettini, 
Sims Reeves, Santley, Campanini, Norman-Neruda, 
Rota and others; and the most successful con- 
tributions were Nilsson’s ‘‘ From Mighty Kings” and 
‘Swedish Airs ;’ Mme. Trebelli’s ‘ Di tanti palpiti ;” 
Mr. Sims Reeves’s ‘“‘ Come into the garden, Maud ;” 
Mr. Santley’s ‘‘Maid of Athens” (Gounod); and 
Weber’s ‘ Softly Sighs,” sung by Mlle. Titiens. 
Mme. Nilsson has been enabled to hand to the 
Treasurer of the Home a cheque for £942. 

On the 2nd M. Paque, than whom there is no better 
violoncellist among us, gave his matinée at St. 
George’s Hall. A notturno for four violoncelli, 
composed for this occasion by Halberstadt, was per- 
formed by M. Paque and three of his pupils—MM. 
Saunders, Buels, and Norman, and went off with 
credit to students and master. M. Paque played in 
excellent style two of his own compositions, a fantasia 
on themes from ‘ Don Giovanni” and a ‘ Romance et 
Tarentelle,” gaining hearty applause in each. The 
vocalists Miss Rose Hersee, Miss Alice Fairman, Mme. 
Regan-Schimon, and Mr. Maybrick. 


The last of the Floral Hall concerts, supplied by the 
forces of the Covent Garden Opera, took place on the 
8rd, the performances of Mdmes. Patti, Albani, and 
Marimon having been prominent. This final concert 
was as vapid as its predecessors. All the prime donne 
sang worn-out English and Scotch ballads, thus 
repeating ad nauseam the tricks of many seasons. 
Nothing new, nothing out of the everyday groove was 
brought forward, and the highest executive art was 
devoted to the blowing of these old vocal bubbles, to 
a languid audience, incapable of any great excitement, 
and preferring to be tickled with trifles. 

The annual Matinée of Mr. Brinley Richards on the 
8th, at the Beethoven Rooms, attracted—notwithstand- 
ing the heat of the weather and counter attractions 
elsewhere—a large gathering of cognoscenti. Two young 
ladies, pupils of Mr. Richards (one of them under 
twelve years old), played solos exceedingly well, both 
as to mechanism and taste. Miss Mary Davies 
declined the encore she earned by her feeling version 
of ‘The Harper's grave,” and the Misses I'ryer were 
equally successful in two duets by Mr. Richards—one 
of them, ‘“‘'T'wo wandering stars,” being given for the 
first time. The accomplished Bard himself played two 
of his own pieces, ‘‘ Ethel ’’ and “ The Birds and the 
Rivulet,” Liszt's Rakotzy March, and Chopin’s Study 
on the Black Keys. Everything went off with ¢clat.. 


The concert of the Schubert Society on the 9th closed 
their very successful season with the Director's benefit. 
Herr Schuberth ‘was applauded to the echo. 


The Senorita Cervantes gave a matinee on the 
afternoon of the 18th at the Hanover Square Rooms, 
when her harp performances were marvellous for one 
so young. She was well supported by Mr. John 
Thomas and his band of harps. Signor Gardoni and 
Mdme. Holmberg were among the vocalists. 


The eight Russian Ladies commenced a series of 
performances at the Egyptian Hall on the 20th, to the 
gratification of a crowded audience. 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN MUSIC. 





It is not only musical theory which is putting on 
new garbs and displaying novel attitudes in these days 
of development, but the practice of the art has its new- 
fangled fashions, all in the spirit of the time. At an 
epoch when woman's work and woman’s power of 
sustenance are frequently asserted, it is perhaps not 
surprising that an Orchestra of Viennese Ladies should 
show itself capable under feminine conducting of tack- 
ling the crucial pieces of masculine band-forces. The 
phenomenon, if not strange, is new. We shall doubt- 
less improve upon it, and come to brass. Except in 
the woodcuts of playful satirists, we do not imagine 
that the resonant trumpet and the sonorous ophicleide 
have been blown by dainty lips of ladies: How 
gracefully a lady could hold a violin had been shown 
by Mdme. Norman-Neruda, but we have not come to 
that “wind” which the Latin poets represented as 
altogether a male power—Notus and Zephyr, Eurns, 
Boreas and Favonius. But it is not in the nature of a 
sex trained to receive compliments for several centuries 
to refuse the return of a gentle “ puff.” The progress 
of athletics, too, has infected the ladies. Many of 
them can now handle an oar as dexterously as a man; 
and in dancing at all times they have shown a lung 
power nowise inferior to the pulmonary capacity of 
men. There is no doubt we shall witness the rise of 
female cornets, female bassoons, while the more 
ponderous instruments of brass will be managed by 


middle-aged ladies with a power of sonorous expression 
which in other circles might be devoted to sustaining 
the supremacy of the mother-in-law. 

As in the instrumentalists, so in the material of the 
instruments new methods of appliance have been 
introduced. We are familiar enough with the old 
materials—catgut, metal, wood and parchment; and 
now we are going back to old models—only new because 
so ancient as to be forgotten. We have had an 
*“ ocarine ’’ concert at the Crystal Palace—music per- 
formed on terra-cotta—stone instruments artificially 
manufactured to imitate the “ bricks of Babylon ’— 
a resort to ancient performances revived by Sig. Louis 
Agosti an Italian gentleman. These earthen pipes are 
composed of terra-cotta stones, pierced longitudinally, 
the keys being represented as in flutes and fifes by 
lateral piercings. The effects if not wholly beautiful, 
are curious. At the Palace the ‘‘ Mountaineers of the 
Apennines” had an ovation. They played airs from 
‘‘ Trovatore’’ the overture from ‘“* Guillaume Tell” and 
other melodies We know from the poet’s assertion 
that ‘when music heavenly maid, was young,” and 
sang in ancient Greece, the Passions would “ throng 
around her magic shell.” These ‘novel-antique instru- 
ments are not shells but stones, and older in design 
than ancient Greece. Let us hope that they will have 
the effect of raising few of ‘‘ the Passions.” 





LIBRETTO-WRITING, 





The development of opera bouffe in this country has, 
among other improvements brought about a consider- 
able improvement in the writing of libretti. Of old 
‘‘the words ” which interpreted a musical piece were of 
no account whatever. If some existing farce or come- 
dietta could be found and made to bear half a dozen 
songs and duets, so much the better; if not, any sort 
of plot and any sort of versifying would do. As for the 
poétic ability of the librettist of those days, it ranked a 
little above the level of the poet of Moses and Son. He 
was possibly a paragraphist in the suite of some great 
critic, and the great critic would recommend his umbra 
to the manager who wanted words for music. The 
book when written was a hollow mockery. Rhymes 
were of the feeblest ; metre went frequently to chaos. 
When “ LAfricaine” was ‘ adapted” (save the mark!) 
for the English Opera Company at Covent Garden some 
years ago, the translator prefaced his work with a short 
treatise on the method of treating blank verse. When 
the reader came to the blank verse, such blank verse 
as it was! Fourteen, seven, nine syllables occurred as 
frequently in a line as not; accents were anywhere 


‘and everywhere ; longs and shorts were as inextricably 


mixed up as a tallow-chandler’s stock in confusion. 
Then the stuff, bad as it was qua verse, was just as bad 
for vocal purposes. Sometimes a stanza will look out 
of gear and defy the rules of scansion (especially if it 





be a French chanson translated), and yet be all right 
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for singing. Gounod’s French songs for instance— 
‘Nazareth’ among others—read very shaky in their 
English dress but are admirable when sung. But the 
«“ Africaine” stuff, and dozens of libretti like the “ 4fri- 
eaine—would not sing at all. The artists had to alter 
it. Native English libretti were just as bad at that 
time as the translations and adaptations. There was 
a delightful one—the quintessence of feeble absurdity 
—called ‘‘ Ida, or the Guardian Storks,” which Mr. 
Henry Leslie set to music. The story and its treat- 
ment wrecked Mr. Leslie’s best music. There was 
a third one of the period—‘* Rose, or Love's Ransom,” 
which might have been written by the fragrant 
author of the Floraline advertisements. But from that 
time down as late as the ‘‘ Wonderful Duck,” what 
a fatal lot of bad libretti there have been! Their 
dulness and heaviness might have sunk a man-of-war ; 
no wonder they sank all hopes of comic opera in this 
country. 

At last, with the rise of Offenbach, and after several 
of Offenbach’s works in English had been murdered by 
the incompetents, men with some amount of brains 
- came down and entered the lists with the nincompoops. 
Among the first was Mr. Farnie. His version of 
“ Geneviéve de Brabant” marked a sudden accession of 
wit and antithesis in the writing of libretti: a thing 
almost unknown before, despite the murdered ‘ Belles 
Hlélénes”’ and ** Grandes Duchesses.”’ ‘* Geneviéve,” as we 
all know, became enormously popular ; and its dialogue 
passed through constant alterations to fit the shifting 
humours of the time. Mr. Farnie’s previous libretto 
“ Little Faust’ had not equalled this; though it was a 
step in the right direction. His “ L’ vil Crevé,” which 
followed, was clever; his ‘‘ Bohemians” rather dull and 
scattered ; but the best work which he has turned out 
in this direction, has not proved the most successful : 
that is “ Fleur de Lys.” This opera was a distinct 
advance upon ‘ Geneviéve”’ in all that regards wit, 
fancy, and daintiness of treatment. It did not, how- 
ever, take the public like its predecessor. 

That Mr. Byron should find himself first-a-field in 
the composition of libretti, is easily to be accounted for 
by Mr. Byron's irrepressible store of witty dialogue and 
easy verse. Mr. Byron, however, either is not a 
musician, or he is careless in adapting his words to the 
notes, hence they do not sing well, and whispers come 
from behind the scenes of artists having to re-adapt 
their verses on their own account. Mr. Burnand has 
not yet produced a successful comic-opera. He is so 
wedded to the old burlesque platform, that he brings 
the French school into those grooves. He took the 
“ (il Crevé” and made an “ All my Eye and Betty 
Martin” out of it—a fearful desecration! He in fact 
is not impregnated with the spirit and intention of 
opera bouffe. 

Nevertheless, good librettists are rising. The dreary 
old school is quite played out. There is no reason why 
into the gay and insouciant sphere of ludicrous opera, 





now treated with so much luxury of scenery and dress 
and so much cleverness of singing and acting, there 
should not be introduced the neatest of incidental con- 
struction, and the best sparkle of wit in the dialogue, 
so as to make a coherent whole of the work instead of 
(as it used to be) an animal without a backbone. 








NOTES. 


The theatrical world is to be congratulated upon the retire- 
ment of Mr. W. Bodham Donne, the Examiner of Plays. 
Whatever may have been the conscientiousness of motive 
influencing Mr. Donne’s policy, there can be no doubt that 
that policy often entailed considerable inconvenience and loss 
to theatrical enterprise. A system of censorship as here 
administered was something worse than a foolish system: it 
was a pernicious system. It did not merely treat the public 
as children whose moral digestion must be looked after lest 
they cloy themselves with sweets ; but it was also a great drag 
and hindrance upon free trade and speculative industry. We 
need only point to an instance like that of MM. Valnay and 
Pitron, now soliciting contributions from their patrons, 
because the successive fiats of the censorship have ruined their 
season. Play after play, for which the managers had made 
engagements and on which they had founded reasonable 
expectations, was interdicted, and the managers thrown back 
upon a milk-and-water repertoire, thus foiled in their desire to 
produce the masterpieces of Augier and Dumas. A _ policy 
obstinate as this has been, impenetrable to remonstrance, deaf 
to reason or argument, assigning no cause for its decisions, 
and no rationale or consistency in them, cannot pretend to 
ensure for its exerciser any regret when he takes his departure. 
Nothing in Mr. Bodham Donne’s career becomes him like the 
leaving of it. It is to be hoped that his successor, if one be 
appointed, may bea gentleman who shall make the office as 
much of a sinecure as possible, leaving dramatic developments 
to take an unimpeded course ; and that, while he reserves the 
right of putting on a curb when necessary, he may, as a 
rule, leave the real censorship to be exercised by the mightiest 
censor of all—public opinion. 


The imagination of correspondents in foreign parts often 
runs away with them—especially of French correspondents 
writing of l’étranger. ‘Lhe Germans are usually of soberer 
temperament, and seldom substitute fiction for description. 
But the Neue Berliner Musikzeitung has a representative in 
London who possesses all the Frenchman’s gay inaccuracy. 
His picture of a day’s doings during the London season has the 
bright exaggeration and laughing insincerity of a Gallic 
observer, mingled with a stolidity of expression purely 
Teutonic. ‘Thus: 

With long and weary faces the multitude leaves opera-houses 
and concert-halls; and in every countenance may be read 
distinctly the satisfaction of having got through a portion of 
the day’s program. But it is a hard task so conscientiously to 
satisfy all claims of a day like this, and to go to bed at night 
with the proud consciousness of being able to say, The great 
deed is done, all enjoyments offered to me have I quaffed and 
exhausted to the last drop. Herein may be seen the faithful 
adherents of this worship. At eight o'clock in the morning in 
cerots (quere: what are ‘‘cerots”?) tossing on the waves of 
the Serpentine water in St.’James's Park (sic /) at eleven o'clock 
to carriage and to horse in Rotten Row in Hyde Park, the 
fashionable rendezvous of the English aristocracy, ‘Lowards 
two we leave this circus of equilibristish exercise, to prepere 
for ‘‘ lunch,” the second breakfast, and to strengthen ourselves 
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for the Pensa of the afternoon and evening. (What is pensa ?) 
From three to five the program is multifarious: we go to the 
concerts, the different exhibitions, make purchases, pay visits, 
&e. At five o'clock another meeting of both sexes, (where 
again the feminine is the more numerous as during the fore- 
noon) in Rotten Row; then to the dinner, and thence to the 
opera, which, well-known and often heard, is often only half- 
visited ; not to omit the ball—or rather the balls, at three of 
which one may dance on the same night; and then with the 
beginning morning-red to the longingly awaited repose. ‘Les 


jours se suivent, mas ne se resemblent pas” is not true of this 


life, which, however, to speak sooth, only concerns the higher 
circles, while in the middle ranks of society the usual life is 
only traversed here and there by tliis feverish strife. 

This last is the truest sentence our German spectator has 
framed. Not however even by the highest classes of society 
can the Serpentine be discovered in St. James’s Park. 





A writer in the Academy gives the following interesting 
notice of Paul Mendelssohn :— 


‘**'The death of Herr Paul Mendelssohn Bartholdy—which 
took place at Berlin on the 21st of June, after a very 
protracted and painful illness—demands a word of notice, not 
only because he was the last survivor of the family of four of 
whom Felix Mendelssohn was so illustrious a member, but also 
for his own sake. He was born in 1812, and was therefore 
three years the junior of his great brother. Through life 
nothing occurred to interrupt their perfect friendship; and 
after Felix’s death, if Herr Paul's interpretation of his brother’s 
wishes led him, rightly or wrongly, to oppose the publication 
of his musical remains, we have at least to thank him for the 
two volumes of letters which he edited, and which, in their 
way, form a collection of symphonies, overtures, quartets, and 
‘Lieder ohne Worte,’ as characteristic of their author as 
his music itself. Herr Paul was always a lover of music 
and his quartet parties were renowned in Berlin. In earlier 
life he played the violoncello; more than one of his brother's 
pieces was written for him, and it is hardly an idle fancy to 
trace the prominence which the cello occupied in Mendelssohn's 
orchest ral scores to an early affection for his brother's instru- 
ment. He inherited the splendid collection of Beethoven 
Autographs which Felix had found, and the writer can testify 
to the liberal and unsuspicious way in which he allowed these 
priceless treasures to be examined and extracted. These he 
presented very shortly before his death to the Imperial Library 
of Berlin. He had also at one time the manuscript sketch of 
Schubert's Seventh Symphony (in EF), but this he very gene- 
rously presented to Mr. Grove, late of the Crystal Palace, in 
whose possession, we believe, it still remains. His taste in 
pictures was very good, and his home contained some very fine 
specimens by living painters, Painful as his illness was, he 
remained conscious to the end, and one of his last acts, after 
taking leave of his family, was to be carried to his garden, 
which he had made out of the desert sand of Berlin, and was 
fondly attached to, to take a last farewell of that alo.” 


The Lord Mayor's banquet to the representatives of litera- 
ture and art came off at the Mansion House last Wednesday 
with great splendour. All the lights were there, from 
Tennyson to Toole, from Archbishop Manning to Greenwood, 
from Ruskin to Howard Paul. The Lord Mayor spoke with 
excellent brevity and point; Lord Houghton delivered one 
of those cultivated speeches which read even better than they 
sound; and Mr. Sala’s allusions to the connection of past 
aldermen with the patronage of literature, were happily con- 
ceived and expressed. Mr. Alfred Wigan also made a good 
speech. Of course Miss Thompson was puffed twice—once by 
Lord Houghton, once by Sir Francis Grant. The former even 
committed the preposterous folly to bracket her picture with 
Millais’s Huguenot, and to assert that ‘ it will extend to our 
furthest heritage the sufferings and glories of the English 








soldier ”!! This treatment is the penalty which a lady has 
to pay for success. By the way what had the poor Duke of 
Teck done, that he should be chevied down below the salt ? 
In the published list the titled guests and M.P.’s come 
naturally first — Lord Granville, Mr. Disraeli, Marquis of 
Lorne and others. Then follow the general forces in alpha- 
betical order, from Matthew Arnold to W. F. Yeames, the 
A.R.A. But among the ‘Is, solitary and ignored we find 
H.S.H. the Duke of Teck, between J. L. Toole and 
McCullagh Torrens. 

We would earnestly warn French impresarii not to be be- 
trayed into sending more Paris companies to London. French 
plays are utterly ‘played out in this capital; and it would be 
much kinder of the press to state the fact, and discourage 
future enterprises for the present than to pretend that the 
several French companies have all been doing remarkably well. 
The following fallacy, for instance, has been circulated by a 
newspaper whose accuracy is generally unassailable :— 

Although Messrs. Valnay and Pitron, the most experienced 

of Anglo-French managers, have declared themselves tempo- 
rarily vanquished in the struggle against the scruples of our 
official censor, the French drama in London certainly exhibits 
no other sign of languishing. At one theatre there is M. 
Lecoq’s ‘* Giroflé-Girofla” in the full tide of prosperity ; at 
another Mdme. Fargueil and M. Parade, with their distin- 
guished supporters, are nightly presenting M. Sardou’s ideal of 
American life. To those examples must now be added an 
outburst of the French classical drama at the St. James’s. 
At the time this was published, there was every sign of the 
French drama in London languishing. ‘ Giroflé” most 
successful, was playing to half-empty houses; ‘“Z’Oncle Sam” 
was in the lowest condition of vitality ; and the ‘‘ outburst ” of 
classical drama at the St. James’s was the “ outburst” of a 
bottle of flat soda-water. It is true that the temperature of 
London was frightfully hot ; and nobody but fanatici could be 
expected to go to a theatre at all. Even Patti at the opera 
failed to draw a moderately good audience. But the fact does 
not justify a misleading statement in the journal we have 
cited—made unthinkingly and in good nature, no doubt, 
but calculated to tempt fresh victims from Paris to their 
destruction. 

The final arrangements have now been made for the 
Gloucester Musical Festival, which will be held on the 8th of 
September and three following days. The program of per- 
formances in the cathedral is as follows :—Tuesday morning, 
Sphor’s “ Last Judgment” and Weber's “‘ Praise Jehovah ;” 
Tuesday evening, Haydn’s ‘* Creation” and Rossini’s “ Stabat 
Mater ;’ Wednesday, Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah ;” Thursday, 
Roasini’s ‘* Messe Solennelle” and Mendelssohn’s “ Hymn of 
Praise; Friday, the ‘‘ Messiah.” The program of the evening 
concerts will include selections from Mozart’s “ Don Juan” 
and Weber's “ Oberon,” Mendelssohn's ‘* Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” and a symphony by Mozart. The principal singers, as 
already announced, will be Mdlle. Titiens, Miss Edith Wynne, 
Miss Griffiths, Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini, Miss Stirling, Mr. E. 
Lloyd, Mr. Bentham, Sig. Agnesi, and Mr. Lewis Thomas. 





When a hit is made with a song the reward is great and 
enduring. The copyright of the late Signor Guglielmo’s song, 
“The Lover and the Bird,” was recently offered for sale by 
Messrs. Puttick and Simpson, and after a spirited competition 
knocked down to Messrs. Ashdown and Parry for the large 
sum of £716. This song has ‘been long popular, and the 
purchasers of the copyright (whose judgment is doubtless 
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correct) evidently expect the popularity to continue. The 
sum paid seems out of all proportion to the composer's labour, 
and moreover a good harvest has been already reaped by him. 
It is easy to appreciate a popular song after the event, but no 
one has been able to predicate success with any certainty. 


Serpette’s pretty three-act opera bouffe, comparatively un- 
known in this country, has been acquired by Mr. D’Oyly 
Carte, and will be brought out in English during August at 
the Opéra Comique. Mr. du 'Terreaux furnishes the adapta- 
tion. The cast includes Miss P. Laverne, Miss Pauline Rita, 
Mr. Frank Celli, &c. 


The Bill on International Dramatic Copyright brought in 
by Mr. Bourke and Sir Charles Adderley, proposes to repeal 
(through the agency of her Majesty by Order in Council) the 
sixth section of the present Act (15 & 16 Vic: cap. 12). Up 
to the present the sixth section has allowed that ‘ nothing in 
the said Act contained shall be so construed as to prevent fair 
imitations or adaptations to the English stage of any dramatic 
piece or musical composition published in any foreign country.” 

Sut the new Act plugs up this loophole in any case where by 
an Order of Council the first translation of a foreign dramatic 
piece has been protected. That is the gist of Mr. Bourke and 
Sir Charles Adderley’s Bill. 


The poets, major and minor, seem to be greatly smitten 
with a desire to be acted. Mr. Robert Buchanan’s “ Madcap 
Prince,” to -be produced on the 3rd, is not exactly an instance 
of a poem dramatised, any more than Mr. Buchanan is an 
instance of a major poet ; but when Tennyson and Swinburne 
are announced as entering the lists, the interest begins to 
culminate. ‘Their squires are Mr. ‘Tom Taylor and Mr. John 
Oxenford who will respectively put ‘ Boadicea” and 
‘‘ Bothwell” into representative order. Of the two tasks we 
envy least Mr. John Oxenford’s with the mountainous 
soliloquies and long leagues of dialogue in ‘* Bothwell.” 





FRANCE. 





[From our own Correspondent. } 
Panis, July 23rd. 

Despite the complaint of Jacques Bonhomme at the 
enormous heat of Paris in the dogdays, I do always 
maintain that Paris heat is more supportable than Lon- 
don heat. Here we have had many days when the glass 
has stood in the shade 96° Fahrenheit. A temperature 
like this would simply roast London out of its skin. 
But here we have shade, cool trees, a breeze playing 
through the shadows, seats at every dozen yards, and 
Vienna beer in oceans. In England on hot days, man 
often stupefies himself with drink in order to get cool. 
In Paris he never approaches the confines of stupefac- 
tion. Bocks may be quaffed by the dozen and neither 
heaviness nor plethora supervene. ‘then all the 
sanitary arrangements in France are calculated to 
provide against the heat. Sunblinds and thick walls ; 
streets constantly watered, not with deluges from 
sloppy carts, turning dust into mud, as is the sweet 
custom of St. Pancras and Company, but with 
hydrapults, sending a soft spray around. These are 
provisions and systems which make me say, in the 
hottest part of the year give me Paris. 

Of course the theatres are nearly all shut. Who 
would go to a theatre except upon paid terms? Fifteen 
houses have closed, and the three or four remaining 





ont beau faire to produce new pieces. The dreary 
Théatre Francais, it is true, flourishes almost as well 
in July as in December—that is to say just as badly in 
both months; and ‘ Polyeucte” and that gay school 
still represent the legitimate. Schneider is back at the 
Palais Royal in the ‘ Diables Loses,” whither the 
English go, as to the coolest of the theatres. The 
Gymnase keeps open, and recently produced a semi- 
serious comedy or semi-comic drama entitled “ La 
Chute” from the pen of M. Louis Leroy. The Fall in 
question is woman's fall, of course: she is always at 
it on the French stage. This four-act piece has a 
specially cruel plot. Valentine, the lady who achieves 
the fall, has a bad spendthrift gambling husband, from 
whom she flies to take refuge in the arms of a worse 
villain. .De Vandeuil the husband is deeply indebted 
in money to the seducer: which would afford additional 
grounds for shooting him quickly, J should think ; but 
the author, M. Leroy, is not of my opinion. He repre- 
sents the husband as incapable of taking proceedings, 
and the poor mistress leads a horrible life between 
them. De Montreux, the seducer (why such black- 
guards should be ennobled each with a de, is a 
mystery) makes a slave of her—drags her into fearful 
haunts-—makes her associate with the worst of her 
sex; and of course society cuts her. Ido not blame 
society. He even forces her to accompany a new 
mistress of his named Carmina, and to be present at a 
ball given by this successful rival. Here Valentine is 
driven to desperation by the insults of the second 
paramour, and a row follows. But a champion is at 
hand, The weak and contemptible husband turns up, 
having won enough at the card-table to be able to 
repay De Montreux. He leads away his miserable 
wife and challenges the seducer. A duel follows, and 
the husband De Vandeuil receives a mortal wound ; 
presses the hand of his miserable wife; murmurs 
‘*Pour toi quel avenir!’’ and expires—leaving Valen- 
tine to complete her fall unaided. Could you ever 
conceive a more disgracefully cruel succession of events 
than these? They are interspersed with comic 
scenes inteuded to relieve the monstrous horrors; but 
altogether to visit ‘* La Chute’ is to realise a Mid- 
summer Night’s Nightmare. 

The Théatre Cluny is also open, and has produced 
an illogical play called “ L’Enfant"’—a four act bya 
lady, Mme. Louis Figuier, the wife of Figuier the 
scientific writer. It has a prologue inItaly. A young 
wife has married a middle-aged ironmaster, and has 
borne him a child, Eveline. Her heart however 
remains constant to a former flame, a young naval 
officer, Henry de Trenne. His ship comes back, and 
he demands an interview. The husband, Fabron, sus- 
pects the old attachment, and pretending to be called 
away on a journey, comes back in time to find his wife 
meeting de Trenne. No harm has ever taken place 
between them; but an equivoque confirms the husband's 
jealousy, and he shoots his wife with a pistol. This 
catastrophe ends the prologue. After twelve years we 
find Eveline, the daughter, grownto a beautiful girl. 
The mother’s name is never mentioned between father 
and daughter; and the latter knows nothing of her 
history, while the former believes Amélie dead. She is 
not dead, however; she recovered from her wound, and 
sought refuge in a convent, the Annunciata, fearing 
that her life might again be attempted. Ar 
® nun she manages to renew her knowledge of 
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her child and to influence her welfare. She learns 
that Eveline is sick with love for a young painter 
whom the father will not accept. Driven to despair 
by her daughter’s wretchedness, Amélie resolves to 
make herself known to Fabron her husband. ‘The in- 
terview takes place, and all Fabron’s old love, jealousy 
and despair revive. He announces that his sole reason 
for refusing to accept a husband for his daughter is 
the necessity of revealing the name and circumstance 
of the false mother. (Illogical procedure number one; 
for he need not do anything of the sort. Then 
Amelie enlightens him as to her own innocence: that 
fatal interview with the old lover was only to recover 
a portrait and some letters. The delighted Fabron 
implores forgivenesss, and begs her to return to the 
household. Sister Angelica refuses : she will return to 
the convent. (Procedure profoundly illogical, stupid, 
unnatural and undramatic.) At the last moment the 
daughter Eveline is shown the picture of her mother— 
recognises her as Sister Angelica—and adds her tears 
and prayers to the petition of the father. But Amélie 
is stubborn, and goes back to the Annunciata. (Idiotic 
termination to a good play.) 

A curious law dispute has come before the Tribunal 
de Commerce. A suit between the proprietors of the 
Opéra Comique and the lessees, MM. de Leuven and 
Du Locle, relative to the rent to be paid for the house, 
was recently heard, and the amount was fixed at 
105,000f. a year, but the judgment did not specify in 
what manner the money was to be paid. The 
managers offered to settle quarterly, but the represen- 
tatives of the landlords claimed an instalment every 
fortnight, as it appears to have been the practice at the 
Opéra Comique since 1840. According to the evidence 
now submitted to the Tribunal, no theatre in Paris 
pays its rent quarterly, and the custom most frequently 
adopted is to pay in 865 portions—that is, for each 
night’s performance. As the proprictors in this case 
were willing to accept the payment each fortnight, the 
Tribunal gave a verdict in that sense. 

A fierce war has broken out between two ladies— 
Mile. Sarah Bernhardt and Mme. Duret. The 
former is the actress at the Comédie Francaise: the 
latter is a dressmaker, who supplied her with goods to 
the amount of 2500 francs, and sued her thereon. 
Malle. Bernhardt was rusée and avoided demands; but 
one day a broker appeared at the charming apartments 
occupied by mademoiselle, No. 4, rue de Rome, and 
stripped it, leaving only the silver-mounted coffin lined 
with velvet, ordered by Mle. Bernhardt in advance, 
and designed to afford her a soft resting-place in which 
she may await the day of resurrection. 

At this epoch in burst a Mile. Sarah Bruck, aunt 
to the comedienne. She violently opposed the seizure 
of the furniture, on the grounds that she was the 
tenant, producing receipts for rent and a lease enregis- 
tered before the date of the lawsuits on which the 
broker was proceeding. But this protest did not satisfy 
the avenging dressmaker. She maintained that the 
character of the objects of luxe seized proved that 
Mile. Bruck was only a complaisant aunt and not the 
real owner of the property. This defence proved suc- 
cessful, and Mile. Bruck’s counter-action was thrown 
out with damages. 

A veteran concierge of the Paris theatres was buried 
the other day—known as Constant. His full name 
was Constant Provost. He had been attached to the 





Odeon for nearly forty years, had known all the thea- 
trical authors and actors living, and possessed the 
carte and autograph of nearly every one of them, the 
whole forming a remarkable gallery in his waiting- 
room on the first floor of the theatre. ‘There might be 
seen the photographs of Dumas, Georges Sand, Pousard, 
Augier, Rachel, Bocage, Beauvallet and many more of 
equal celebrity, with flattering dedications: ‘To my 
good friend Constant—my dear Constant—my excellent 
Constant.” On Sunday week Constant betook himself 
as usual to his little country house at Chaville. He 
returned at night to the theatre and entered his room. 
On Monday evening he was found seated on his bed, 
his head resting on one arm. They thought him 
asleep, but he never woke; and a doctor being sent for 
pronounced that he had been dead at least twenty 
hours. A crowd of artists followed his remains, each 


aud all personal friends of poor Constant. 








ITALY. 


[From our own Correspondent. } 
Mitan, 14th July. 

The theatre Dal Verme, which had been for some days 
closed in consequence of damages suffered in the late 
terrible thunder and hail storm, was re-opened under 
the auspices of the plucky and enterprising impresario 
Brunello, who has had the courage to engage a good 
opera and ballét company, and lower the prices. The 
opera chosen for the re-opening of the Dal Verme was 
the ever-popular and always welcome “ Trovatore,” and 
an overflowing audience was the result of popular 
pieces and popular music. Applause, frequent and 
enthusiastic, was the order of the night, every piece 
being followed by long, warm, and sometimes exagge- 
rated signs of approval. The Leonora was Signora 
Garulli, who possesses a really good soprano voice, 
sings artistically, and acts fairly, although rather 
tamely, but this, probably, is the result of her wish 
not to exaggerite, a fault very easy to fall into in the 
part of Leonora. I would only make exception to the 
high do which Signora Garulli puts in in the Miserere 
scene, which although a good note is an evidence of 
bad taste. The Azucena, Signora Mantilla DeLopez, 
has a voice of good timbre, but rather limited for such 
a part as that of the vindictive but picturesque Biscay 
gipsy. Histrionically she interprets fairly the charac- 
ter, one of the most effective of the modern repertory. 
The tenor, Antonio Patierno, is a young tenore di mezzo 
caratte’e, who possesses a good figure, considerable 
intelligence, and a fair voice, which however would 
make more effect if its possessor would emit it ina 
more natural way, as his present method of singing 
too closed produces a certain monotony which rather 
mars the effect of his singing. He is, however, much 
applauded, and the Miserere is nightly encored. The 
baritone Corti (J/ Conte) possesses a splendid voice, 
which he forces too much, and his acting is inartistic. 
The chorus merits praise, and the orchestra goes fairly, 
under Sig. Bernardi. The execution and mounting of 
the opera do credit to Sig. Brunello. 

At the theatre Manzoni a new opera, “ Celeste,” by a 
young composer, Sig. De Stefani, has had a moderate 
success, from the promise of future excellence. Let 
Hans Biilow say what he will the Milanese public is 
kind and indulgent to those who possess a fair amount 
of that modesty which invariably attends real merit. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Rose’s Pilgrimage. <A Fairy Tale, taken from a 
Poem by Moritz Horn. 


orchestra. 


For solo voices, chorus, and 
Composed by Rosert Scuumann. The 
English Translation by Constance Bacue. London: 
Srantxey Lucas, Weser and Co., 1874. 


The vocal score of this charming composition is now 
published for the first time in this country. To many 
of our readers the work will be unknown, and those 
who are acquainted with it will not object to being 
reminded of its beauties by the sketch we subjoin. 
The German poem has considerable merit, its graceful 
sentiments are simply and touchingly expressed, and 
there is scarcely a line which does not strike some 
chord of human sympathy. Moreover it would be 
difficult to suggest anything better suited for lyrical 
treatment. The translation by Miss Constance Bache 
—the sister of Mr. Walter Bache, one of our best 
interpreters of the music of the future—is exceedingly 
well done, especially considering the fetters imposed 
by the music, which has in all cases been considered : 
the adaptation of lines of similar accentuation to the 
German verse being carried out almost to a fault. 
Generally the translation is very close, though here 
and there, where a German phrase would not translate 
well, the knot has been cut by getting rid of it 
altogether. Take for instance— 

“ Fei’re froh noch Deinen 
Letzten Miidchentag.” 
rendered thus— 
“ O rejoice this day, a 
Loving heart is thine.” 

Where there is nothing to ‘find fault with, it may 
seem hypercritical to suggest possible improvement; 
and our one suggestion to Miss Bache is in subsequent 
editions to render the word ‘ Todtengriber” by 
“Sexton,” rather than ‘‘Gravedigger,”’ who seems 
in English garb a coarse and repulsive fellow, and 
quite incapable of acting and speaking as the German 
official does. And the term “ Sexton” is homely 
enough as compared with the more dignified style of 
** Sacristan.”’ 

The composition is divided into two parts, the first 
containing ten, the latter fourteen numbers. The 
persons of the drama are :—The Rose; the Queen of the 
Fairies; Martha, a surly peasant; a Tenor, who is 
used to carry on the narrative; the Sexton; the 
Miller, and his Wife, and Max, a young forester. A 
Bass and Alto have also solo parts; and there is a 
Chorus of Fairies, a Chorus of Angels, and a Male 
Chorus. 

There is no overture or instrumental introduction 
beyond the short symphony which opens the first 
numbers. This gives good promise at the beginning 


for what is to come. The first bars of No. 1 are as 
follow :— 


— Tr 
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sad 








. This subject is treated first as a soprano ne then 
as a duet, and a third voice (alto) is afterwards added. 
The verse describes the beauties of spring ; ; and nothing 

can be more joyous than the music. After a tenor 
solo describing Night, a few bars for contralto lead 
to a Chorus of Fairies, with a lively dancing melody, 
charmingly accompanied, worked up with accelerated 
movement till interrupted by an air from The Rose 
lamenting that Love never enters into the delights of 
the Flowers, and imploring the gift for herself. The 

Queen of the Fairies, after warning her that love has 
its sorrows, grants her an earthly maiden’s heart 
and features, and sends her into the world, giving 
her a rosebud as a protection on her pilgrimage. The 
duet between the Rose and the Queen is very beauti- 
fully treated: a fairy chorus accompanies the latter 
part and closes the 4th number. In No. 5, a tenor 
solo describes the daybreak, after which the Rose 
awakes and commences her earthly career by going to 
a cottage and imploring help from Martha: 

Piw mosso. 
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I’m a lone-ly orphan maid, and my lov’d ones all are dead. 








which is churlishly refused. The duet is quite dra- 
matic; it is thus closed ™ the ie 
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In this repulse Rose finds her first earthly grief. 
She goes on—the descriptive music is here particularly 
beautiful and appropriate—and reaches a churchyard: 

An aged man with silvery hair 
And head bowed low is standing there: 
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The action is carried on between the Rose and the 
Sexton while the dirge is being sung; and an asylum 
is offered in the cottage of the latter, where after a 
thanksgiving the Rose sinks to sleep, and a Chorus of 
Fairies in C sharp minor inviting her to quit the earth 
and its troubles closes the first part. 

In the second part the Sexton introduces the Rose 
to the Miller and his wife, who gladly welcome her to 
fill the place of their lost daughter : a simple quartet 
here in F is marvellously effective. 

A Tenor solo relates the love inspired by the Rose in 
the hearts of all the villagers; this is followed by a 
Chorus of Foresters with accompaniment of horns, in 
9-8 time. It is very romantic, and interprets the 
varying expression of the poetry admirably. This 
chorus introduces the love-making of Max— 
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I know a Rosebud inset In spring-time she doth 
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shine, My longing heart would murmur, Rosebud, wilt thou be mine? 




















—the forest-keeper’s son, which. with Rose’s return 
of affection is indicated in their duet with great 
refinement. 

After a chorus (No. 18) for the usual four voices, follows 
a characteristic Bass solo, the introduction of the narra- 
tive of the Rose’s Bridal. A charming duet for Soprano 
and Alto (No. 20) carries on the description, in the 
festal and gay appearance of the Mill and its surround- 
ings ; an elegant figure is carried through the accom- 
paniment, which greatly enhances the effect. The 
actual bridal is then narrated in a Chorus for five 
voices, followed by a short Soprano solo and chorus of 
female voices, followed by a full chorus in which the 
rejoicings are brought to a climax— 


* And all shout Hurrah! for the Bridegroom and Bride.” 


There is a pause, and the following change—very 
beautiful, it is true—is sudden and almost too painful. 
We quote the verse :— 


‘* And when a year had passed away, 
In Rosebud’s arms a young bud lay, 
By tender love of mother blest, 
It resteth cradled on her breast. 
It smileth, little hands extending, 
To clasp the mother o’er it bending ; 
While Rose with falling tears doth raise 
Her eyes to Heaven in silent praise. 
Her pledge of life, the rose she wore, 
She gives to her child Rose ; she needs it no more.” 


The Rose sings her last song—her dirge and apotheosis 
—ending thus : 
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sleep _ that a to morn - ing light! 


A short passage for the Tenor introduces the final 
Chorus of Angels— 


** Rosebud beloved! Welcome to Heaven !” 


Our remarks have been more diffuse than we in- 
tended. We hope we shall induce many of our 
readers to become acquainted with the entire work. 








* Maritana.” Opera in Three Acts, with New Recita- 
tives by Trro Marrer. Written by Epwarp 
Frrzpatt. Italian Version by Sienor Zarrira. 
Music composed by Vincent Wattace. London: 
Hvurcuines and Romer. 1874. 


This excellent new edition of Balfe’s charming opera 
commands notice on more than one ground. It is one 
of the few English operas which have attained to the 
distinction of being translated into Italian, and of 
becoming a permanent attraction to foreign audiences. 
Signor Zaffira has done his work well. The new 
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recitatives, by Signor Tito Mattei, have been written 
with the greatest care, and anything like incongruity 
has been successfully avoided. In one particular 
instance, the action has been carried on by fitting the 
recitatives to the original dance music, which goes on 
uninterruptedly. The following extract will illustrate 
this :— 


Don José. MARCHESE. 


Dear Mar quis ! Ah! no- ble 


- gnor, at your 
ro 


| 


The work is very handsomely printed, in a convenient- 
sized page, with bold characters, English and Italian 


words being given throughout. It is a marvel of 
cheapness, and a very large circulation will be re- 
quired to remunerate the publishers. 








Cherubini : Memorials illustrative of his Life. By Epwarp 
Betuasis, Barrister-at-Law. London: Burns and 
Oates. 1874. 


The Life of a great man often opens with a stumbling 
on the threshold, and that of Cherubini is no exception, 
for the exact date of his birth has been a vewata quastio, 
though, as Mr. Bellasis puts it, there is little room 
for doubt on the matter. Feétis, indeed, following 
Cherubini’s own example, mentioned two dates, leaving 
his readers to take their choice. We think there is 
now little or no doubt that he was born on the 14th 
of September, 1760. This was the year after the death 
of Handel, twenty-eight years after the birth of Haydn, 
and four after that of Mozart. His first work was 
composed in 1778, and his last in 1842. The whole 
interval was spent in work connected with his art, and 
he only resigned his post as Director of the Conservatoire 
a few weeks before his death. Cherubini then, we 
may almost say, was constantly before the world from 
the time of Handel to that of Wagner—a contemporary 





of the greatest musicians the world has seen; a spectator 
and chief actor in the great musical revolution which 
has made the orchestra the chief Power, and which still 
threatens a development only to be limited by the 
capacity of men’s faculties to appreciate. 

The author of the work whose modest title heads 
this paper says in his Preface that— 

“The idea of undertaking this work was suggested to me by 
the circumstance that the.information hitherto published about 
Cherubini lies for the most part scattered in pamphlets, periodicals, 
and dictionaries. My main object, therefore, has been to bring 
together the facts of his life. 

He gives a list of authorities for the statements in his 
work, the criticisms being more often quoted from 
others than those of the author. It is not our inten- 
tion to discuss the opinions expressed. We shall give 
a mere outline of the great composer’s career, with 
such illustrations from Mr. Bellasis’ book en passant, 
as may send our readers to the work itself. We may 
notice on starting the full Catalogue and Analysis 
of Cherubini’s compositions which is appended to the 
work, and also—what is so often omitted in works of 
the kind—the excellent index. 

Cherubini received his education from the Felicis, 
father and son, afterwards from Bernardi and Castrucci : 
and began to compose when thirteen years old; but 
to Sarti, under whom he was enabled to study by the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany from 1778 to 1782, is due 
the formation of his style and particularly his skill 
in counterpoint. While studying under Sarti he pro- 
duced his first opera ‘‘ Quinto Fabio” at the fair of 
Alessandria, which had no success. He also wrote 
many airs which were inserted in Sarti’s operas, so that 
the adage “‘ Qui fecit per alium,” &c., was acted upon 
in that day quite as much as now. He afterwards 
wrote several operas which were produced at Florence, 
Leghorn, Rome, Venice, and Mantua, visited London, 
and there brought out two operas, making the ac- 
quaintance of the Prince of Wales and the Duke of 
Queensberry ; spent three years in Paris domiciled 
with Viotti; went to Turin and there brought out his 
first successful opera “ Jfigenia in Aulide.” In 1788 
he left Turin for Paris, where he was destined to 
remain, almost without a break, for his life—sometimes 
under untoward circumstances. 


Cherubini’s first work in Paris was in the production 
of his opera “‘ Démophon,” which was a failure. Fetis 
attributes this to the wretched libretto of Marmontel— 
a valid excuse even in our own day. He was soon 
made director of the opera at the Tuileries, and from 
his appointment to 1792 had inserted no less than 
thirty-seven airs of his own in fourteen operas by 
Paisiello, Cimarosa, &c., which he put on the stage. 
His opera ‘‘ Marguerite d’ Anjou,” was not completed 
when the Revolution brought him a bad time; on 
more than one occasion his life was endangered, and 
he was obliged, as one of the National Guard, to 
perform duties anything but agreeable. The opera 
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company had to leave the Tuileries for the Théatre 
Feydeau, and it was here that ‘ Lodoiska” was pro- 
duced, Kreutzer having at the same time an opera 
of the same name.* Cherubini’s opera is said to have 
been played two-hundred times in one year, and it 
certainly inaugurated a new era in opera—the exalta- 
tion of the dramatic element—a quality which the 
French school has ever since retained and developed. 

Liberty and equality and bloodshedding during the 
last decade of the century did no harm to musie¢ :— 

“Twenty-five theatres existed in Paris, many of them time- 
honoured buildings, where a century and more before had been 
heard the quiet music of Lulli and the stronger strains of 
Rameau. Cherubini was installed with Viotti and the 
famous Troupe de Monsieur at the Feydeau Theatre. Méhul 
reigned supreme at the Favart Theatre. The veteran Grétry, 
belonging to the old order of things, and following in the new 
movement which had been set in motion against the Italians; 
the venerable Gossec, Monsigny, and Philidor; Steibelt, who 
should be better known; Boieldieu, then beginning to be known, 
and the persevering Dalayrac—all these aided in making bright 
the Parisian musical world. The crisis came in 1789; 
the storm burst in all its fury, and when the king mounted the 
scaffold Cherubini had already taken refuge at La Chartreuse de 
Gaillon, near Rouen, once a Carthusian monastery, but at this 
time the country residence of his friend Louis, an architect, 
whose wife was a good musician and composed dramatic music.” 
While staying at Chartreuse he heard of his father’s 
death and he was compelled in consequence to sell his 
small paternal inheritance. At the end of 1794 he 
brought out ‘‘ lisa,” at the Feydeau Theatre, and in 
the following year the Paris Conservatoire was 
founded by the National Convention :— 

‘* Sarette was appointed director, with five inspectors, Lesueur, 
Grétry, Gossec, Méhul, and Cherubini, the three latter teaching 
counterpoint. The classes were opened for students on the 80th 
of October 1796.” 

Cherubini set to work with a will both teaching and 
composing. He has been most unjustly attacked 
because, serving a republic, he set to music some 
republican hymns. When the Institut was founded 
in 1795, Cherubini, possibly through -his being an 
Italian, was not chosen to fill one of the three seats 
allotted to musicians. In this year he married Cécile 
Tourrette, who bore him three children, and survived 
till 1864. 

The ‘‘ Medea” was Cherubini’s next opera, brought 
out in 1797, apropos of which a journal spoke of his 
imitation of Méhul. This elicited a noble defence of 
him from Méhul, ‘‘that he had found one to attack him, 
but his defenders would include all who are made for 
appreciating grand talent.” Cherubini did little work 
during the following year in the shape of composition. 
There, is a tale told with divers variations of a wordy 
encounter between Cherubini and the First Consul, 
which does little credit to the temper of either: it 
seems, however, that the composer was no favourite 





* Kreutzer’s overture was very popular in England fifty years 
ago. It was-one of the favourites of young lady pianists (they 
were few then) for home use, in company with Boieldieu’s 
“ Caliph of Bagdad,” and—“ The Battle of Prague”! 





with the soldier. In January, 1800, the “ Deux 
Journées” was brought out, and had more than two 
hundred representations, and it was almost as much 
liked in Germany as in Paris. It was suggested to 
Cherubini to dedicate it to Haydn, but he replied that 
he had written nothing yet worthy the notice of such 
a master. It has been once performed in England— 
in 1872—and we fear there is little chance of its being 
heard again. 

Cherubini did not please Napoleon, for when a Con- 
sular chapel was established Paisiello was placed at its 
head; but he did not like his position and got away 
as soonas hecould. Inthe meantime the ‘“ Anacreon”’ 
was produced—and failed, a bad libretto being again 
the alleged reason. .Somewhat dispirited Cherubini 
accepted an invitation to Vienna, visiting Haydn and 
making the friendship of Beethoven and Hummel. He 
was sent for by Napoleon when the peace of Presburg 
was being negotiated, and after one of their usual en- 
counters Napoleon entrusted to him the direction of 
his concerts alternately at Vienna and Schonbrunn, and 
invited him to return to Paris, which he declined. 

The opera of ‘* Faniska”” was produced in February, 
1806, two months after Beethoven’s ‘ Iidelio.” 
Cherubini received the highest praise for it from 
every one: Haydn, Beethoven, and Mehul included. 
Still he was not at ease in Vienna, and he was 
wanted at Paris; returning thither on April 1, 
1806, he was received with the greatest enthusiasm. 
He was one of the jury who adjudged Napoleon’s de- 
cennial prize to Spontini’s ‘‘ Vestale,” but he did little 
in the way of composing for the next two years, and 
sought relaxation in botanical studies. He needed 
complete rest, and in 1808 accepted an invitation from 
the Prince and Princess of Chimay, and set out for 
their chateau in Belgium accompanied by Auber. 

At this period the first part of Mr. Bellasis’ 
Memorials closes. We must defer further notice until 
our next. 





NEW MUSIC. 


[E. C. Booszy.} 
Darling. Serenade. The Poetry by L. A.D. The Music com- 
posed by G. Vinua. 

The author informs us that this is his first published song. It 
has quite sufficient merit to warrant its publication, in addition 
it augurs well for the future. The verses are simple and go well 
to the music they are set to; the melody is very pleasing, not at 
all laboured, and the accompaniment is in good tuste. There are 
very few persons who will not be pleased to hear this serenade. 
As a friendly hint to the composer we would advise him not to 
write hastily, and to be chary in giving his efforts to the world 
until they perfectly satisfy his own taste, and that of a competent 
professional friend or two. The song before us is set in G, 6-8 
time, compass D to G. 





(J. B. Cramer & Co.] 
The Shadow of the Cross (L’Ombra della Croce). Legend. Words 
by F. E. Weatuenty, B.A. Composed by Opoarpo Barat. 
There is no allusion here to Mr. Holman Hunt’s picture, but 
the song illustrates the simple and beautiful legend, that even in 
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the happiest days of our Saviour’s childhood, the emblem of his 
fate was ever before and about him, whether as warning, or as 
encouragement, or simply as an ever-present witness of the work 
he had to do and the sacrifice he had to perfect. The verses are 
somewhat irregular, yet they afford good foundation for the 
musician’s interpretation. The key is G, opening in the minor 
mode with eight bars of symphony in 12-8 time: the first portion 
is narrative, changing into the major and 6-8 time for a prayer to 
our Lord for help to profit by His example. The same form varied 
in detail is retained for the second verse. The melodial phrases 
are of great beauty and power, and give the singer ample scope 
for good declamation and devotional expression. We believe 
Signor Foli has made a great mark by his careful and feeling 
rendering of this song, which bids fair to rival the ‘‘ Mizpah ” in 
popularity. B flat and E natural are its extreme notes. 


[Lamporn Cock. ] 
Enid. Romance for the Pianoforte. Composed by T. Riptey 
PRENTICE, 

The prominent melody in this sketch is a very agreeable can- 
tabile; the arrangement is elegant and artistic, and the effects 
legitimate and natural. There are no mechanical difficulties, and 
it is hardly possible to misunderstand the author’s intentions as 
to expression, &¢.; for the display of which there is ample room. 
It is calculated to improve both the touch and the taste of the 
young student, and it is commendably brief. 


— 


Sarabande and Gavotte. For the Pianoforte. Composed by W. 


G. Cusins. 


There seems quite a mania for the reproduction of these old 
dance tunes in modern guise. Those now before us are among 
the best of their kind, but we do not care to see a composer like 
Mr. Cusins write in fetters too often; for after all the chief merit 
consists in adherence to the old model, and modern antiques 
show always at a disadvantage. It is’but justice to Mr. Cusins 
to say that he has caught the spirit of the old dance tune, and 
that he has worked out his problem well and faithfully. 


Fountain Melodies. 
Hammonp. 

Though not difficult mechanically, a free and delicate touch 
and some power of phrasing are needed for an effective rendering 
of this trifle. It will be found useful as a teaching piece, and will 
repay the young student for the trouble of getting up. 

An Evening Prayer. The Words by Aprexarpe A. Procter. 
Music by Octe WINTLE. 

Simple as possible, both as regards words and music. The 
accompaniment is good, and with the time (Adagio) gives the 
requisite solemnity. The key is G, 2-4 time, the compass D to G, 
eleven notes. © 


“Guardian Angels.” Song. The Words by Moxa. The Music 
by Crro Pinsvtt. 

A simple address illustrating a very beautiful and now very 
fashionable article of belief. The melody in 9-8 time is wel] 
fitted to the subject, and the effect is heightened by the accompani- 
ment being changed for each verse. Key C, compass B to E, 
eleven notes. 


Impromptu for the Pianoforte. By C. W. 


The 


[R. Cocks & Co.] 
Lays of Prince Charlie. Fantasy for the Pianoforte By W. 8. 
Rocxstro. 

A pleasing and showy, though not difficult piece, introducing 
the old Jacobite songs, ‘‘ He’s o’er the hills,” and ‘ Over the 
water to Charlie;” it will be found useful .for moderately 
advanced students. The fingering is marked throughout. 


“* When Sparrows build.” Muss Lixpsay’s Song, arranged for the 
Pianoforte by Brinugy Ricuanps. 

No one can transcribe a popular song better than Mr. Brinley 

Richards, and the one before us is no exception to his general 

rule of success. This kind of piece is good inasmuch as it incul- 





cates a vocal style of playing, and aiming at the highest degree of 
expression possible. 


[Donasowsk1. ] 
The Tempest. Brilliant Fantasie on the Incidental Mucic in 
Shakespeare’s play. For the Pianoforte by F. Scansproox. - 
The songs introduced in this composition are Caliban’s Song by 
Smith, ‘Come unto these yellow sands” by Purcell, and Arne’s 
‘* Where the bee sucks.” It would not be easy to find airs more 


“attractive in themselves or more suggestive of musical amplifica- 


tion, and they are well strung together by Mr. Scarsbrook. The 
piece is showy, without any difficulties, which a moderately skilled 
player cannot overcome. 


(Durr & Srewarr.] 
“Sweetheart.” Song. Written by J. Levey. 
F. Guover. 

A loye-song of course, apropos of roses and a Rose, and closely 
verging on the crisis of an engagement. The air is rather too 
skippy and too laboured, but the song will be effective if sung with 
expression and naiveté. It is set in G, common time, the com- 
pass.D to G, eleven notes. 


Composed by W. 


[C. Lonspate. | 
Where are the Lilies? Duettino. Poetry by Mrs. Bopprinaton. 
Music by Hamitton Ans. 

A pretty little duet, words and music simple and pleasing. 
The voices are together throughout, running in thirds and sixths, 
with a taking air in the first part. There is alight accompani- 
ment of easy arpeggios. It will be found useful for, and will be 
much liked by the juvenile members of a musical home. 


“T never breathe her Name.” Ballad. Words and Music by 


Haminton Ars. 

Certainly a curiosity as a composition of the present day. 
Three quatrains set to a simple air of eight bars for each verse, 
accompanied with simple three-part harmony, and the voice 
having but a range of four notes, F to C, in the key of G, common 
time. The effect is quaint and good, and there is plenty of scope 
for expressive rendering. Everybody can sing it, and we think it 
will always please. At any rate it is impossible to dislike it. 


(R. Minus & Sons. ] 
Strive, Wait, and Pray.” Words by Miss Procter. 
Water Avstin. 

Miss Adelaide, Procter’s lines are set toa melody in 9-8 time, 
which goes well to the words, and will please the seriously 
disposed as an addition to their Sunday music. Key C, compass 
E to G. ‘ 


“ Leaves of Memory.” Song. 
Music by Crro Pinsvrt. 
Very pleasing lines, which go well to the air the composer has 
written for them. The music is unaffected and simple, the 
change of time and movement tells well. The key is B flat, 6-8 
and 2-4 time alternuting, compass D to F, ten notes. 


“Little Nannie.” Song, Words by E. Axens, 
Josreru L. RokgcKEL. 

There is a simple pathos about this narrative of a brief but 
happy child-life, with which most will sympathise. The music is 
as unpretending as the verse, which it interprets well. Mr. 
Roeckel has been happy in gaining his desired effect with little 
effort. Key B flat, common-time, F to E the compass. 


(Werxes & Co.] 

“There will be no night there.” Vocal Duet. The Words by 
Kare Piercy. The Music by the Cmmvanrer A. Vranust. 
An elegant and musicianly duet, the voice parts not confined 
to the usual thirds and sixths, but abounding in telling passages 
of imitation, each phrase seeming to rise naturally from what 
precedes it. Though sacred in character, there is nothing dismal, 

and it will be a welcome addition to the Sunday repertoire. 


Music by 


Words by Cuantes J. Rows. 


Music by 
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THE DRAMA. 


‘‘LED ASTRAY.” 


Compressed into closer space—the first and second 
acts run into one, and the fifth and six served as two 
scenes instead of two acts, a feat easily performed by 
the stage machinery at the Gaiety—Mr. Boucicault’s 
recent play would be much more satisfactory. We are 
surprised this economy did not suggest itself to so 
cunning a constructor as Mr. Boucicault. In artistic 
respects the adaptation of Octave Feuillet’s ‘ Tentation” 
is a good vigorous specimen of the specially French 
school. For once in a way, the traditional young wife 
of wandering proclivities and the husband of careless 
yet stern morals interest us: the old materials are 
deftly re-arranged, the chess-game shows some neat 
gambits, though we foresee the result. The inevitable 
tender lover, whose sympathetic effusiveness is preferred 
to the husband’s calmer airs, is for once a trifle better 
than his class; and the entourage and details of a plot 
by no means new, are so skilfully indicated that the 
play pleases, in the absence even of originality. The 
duel scene with its familiar incident of a juster man 
sparing the life of the antagonist who has wronged him 
and whom he has at his mercy, is effectively worked 
out; the act preceding this, wherein the husband 
takes leave of his wife in her chamber, is admirable. 
This play has been performed for more than a couple 
of hundred nights in New York, supported, we under- 
stand, by better acting than we have in London. Miss 
Helen Barry, though a young actress who is making 
eminent strides in her vocation, and one who evidently 
has a bright future before her, is not calculated 
adequately to play the heroine Armande. A part of so 
metaphysical an order, with curious subtle traits and 
suggestions, demands the most carefully trained and 
exercised experience. Mrs. Hermann Vezin might indi- 
eate the character, though she would. not look it. 
There are few, if any, English actresses of younger 
years who possess sufficient tact to show it clearly 
forth. That Miss Barry fails is not the fault of one 
who has been upon the stage only two years. Her 
representation, however, instead of being engrossing, 
has a certain air of pretty commonplace which destroys 
the full artistic effect of the incidents around her. 
She is no wild, dreamy, impulsive, sensitive woman 
who constructs ideals and is horrified to see them 
shattered with hideous ruin to follow; but rather a 
pleasant sort of domestic martyr who sobs prettily 
when she is snubbed, and bends over her needlework 
with the air of a suffering martyr. The best playing 
in the piece is that of Mr. Thorne, the New York actor, 
who possesses to an eminent degree the virtues of 
concentrativeness and intensity. His emphasis. is 
admirable in all the strong scenes; yet he never loses 
a dignified command of the situation. Were his 
delivery not marred by a tinge of the American accent 
(surely the ugliest twang that ever a great nation 
adopted—notwithstanding foolish Englishmen who 
sometimes affect it) Mr. Thorne’s execution would 
be well-nigh perfect. Even as it is, he forces us to 
forget the discords. Mr. Stuart Robson, the second 
American actor, said to be a low comedian of ability 
in his proper sphere, shows here to peculiar disadvan- 
tage in light comedy; and his twang is simply 
atrocious: it is a thing to stop one’s ears and fly from. 
As the poet-loyer and quasi-seducer, Mr. Leathes has 





not advanced his reputation as a rising young artist of 
the muscular-heroic school. It is not a congenial part 
for him; it is namby-pamby, and would better have 
suited that caricaturist of vapid young men, Mr. Lin 
Rayne. Mr. Belford comes once more to the front in 
a cameo-portrait of jovial rascality. In characters like 
this Mr. Belford is unapproachable. 

‘*1ONCLE SAM.” 

Few plays (though ‘“ Le Sphinx” is a later example) 
have so strikingly exploded a precursive reputation as 
M. Sardou’s comedy of ** L’Oncle Sam.” A couple of 
years ago this was announced as so trenchant a satire 
on the national ways and customs of the Americans, 
that American Paris took fire, and the French censor- 
ship refused to license the piece. Ultimately the play 
was transferred to New York itself and brought out in 
the lion’s den. The sensible New-Yorkers with the 
self-satisfied stolidity of the Saxon race, simply 
shrugged their shoulders and treated the lampoon with 
a contemptuous smile, much as Englishmen would 
do with as wild a skit upon themselves. For if ever a 
caricature on national habits was based-on ignorance 
and untruth, ‘‘ Uncle Sam ”’ is surely one of the worst 
specimens of the class. There are two virtuous 
people in the comedy; and these are French. The 
rest, being Americans, compose a herd of swindlers, 
vulgarians, egotists, mantrappers, hypocrites, divorcées, 
bigamists, and moral maniacs. The men breathe an 
atmosphere of fraud and deception, the women are 
shameless intriguantes. Through this crowd in Vanity 
Fair one missionary spirit roves—that of the French 
heroine, Mrs. Bellamy—warning, reproving, attempting 
to reform; while. the hero, a Paris Marquis, sheds 
tears of regret when, in the midst of a pronounced 
scene of flirtation, he thinks upon his pure mother and 
spotless sisters at home. On such egregious nonsense 
as the supposed manners and actions of these Yankees 
contribute to the plot of the piece, it would be useless 
to waste criticism. ‘ L’Oncle San” was brought out 
on the 4th of July at the Queen’s, a theatre now held 
by the company of the Paris Vaudeville. Admirable 
talent was bestowed upon the interpretation: Mme. 
Fargueil in the part of the moral missionary; M. 
Parade as the typical Yankee, selfish, luxurious, and 
mean; Mlle. Marvin as a charming young lady; and 
M. Train an excellently juvenile comedian, constituted, 
inter aliis, » most effective cast. On so broad and 
unnatural a caricature, however, the best artistic 
efforts are necessarily much dissipated. 

CLASSICAL FRENCH PLAYS. 

A hopeless enterprise, ru the hot weather and the 
state of high art-appreciation in London respecting the 
French stage, was opened at the St. James's Theatre 
in the second week in July. Mlle. Agar headed the 
attempt, and courageously bore the inevitable defeat. 
If Valnay and Pitron with amusing comedies could not 
succeed at the Princess’s, how in the name of 85° in the 
shade, were Racine and Corneille to prosper at the St. 
James's? ‘The lofty, prosy ‘ Horace” of Corneille 
rolled its slow length alone, with its artificial rhetoric 
and weary long-windedness. The equal monotony of 
Racine’s ‘ Phédre”’ drove a sparse audience into lowest 
depths of gloom. Mlle, Agar is a masculine sort of 
artist, with fine eyes, commanding stature, and dignity 
of movement; her declamation, too, is eloquent after a 
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conventional school, But she has no sympathy: the 
stilted sentences delivered with the pure pedantry of 
French tradition fell upon ears that never thrilled to 
the mock-passion vainly invoked. Utterly weariful is 


the high classic drama of France without the breath of 
genius to inspire it; and in no representation at the 
St. James’s was genius more than remotely perceptible. 








OPERA. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 

Meyerbeer’s ‘* toile du Nord” was produced on the 
8rd of the month in a style worthy of the reputation of 
the theatre. Mme. Patti’s representation of Caterina 
has often received critical commendation; it was on 
this occasion as thoroughly excellent as before. The 
prominent features in the first act were—the smart 
couplets ‘‘ Il rappel,” the tambourine song with which 
the savage Cossacks are appeased; the duet with 
Peter, “ Di qual citta,” and the beautiful prayer 
« Veglia dal ciel,” which Catherine sings when depart- 
ing with the conscripts. In the second act her acting 
was full of vivacity, and the scene where posted as a 
sentinel at Peter’s tent, she sees him relapse into his 
passion for drink, made a special impression. Her 
great triumph was in the trio of the last act for voice 
and two flutes. Here Mme. Patti outfluted the flutes. 
Mme. Campobello-Sinico was the Prascovia and 
earned abundant applause. Peter the Great was played 
by M. Faure, incomparable in such a part. ‘ Vedi al 
par del rubino,” the drinking song, was encored. Sig. 
Bettini as Danilowitz, and Signor Ciampi as Gritzenko 
were as good as heretofore. The Vivandiéres found 
new personifiers in Miles. Bianchi and Cottino. The 
opera was repeated on the 7th. 

Mlle. Albani was very successful in two debuts— 
* Linda di Chamouni” on the 6th and “ Marta” on the 
8th. Her delineation of the mad scene was admirable, 
and much increased the esteem in which she is held. 
In fact Mile. Albani is mistress of a very proud position. 
A graceful actress, sympathetic with any character she 
undertakes ; a rarely delicate singer, with a sweet 
sensitive voice which we hope for her own sake she will 
use gently, and not let incessant engagements put it to 
too continuous a strain; Mile. Albani is a gain to any 
enterprise. Her Marta was replete with good comedy, 
and when she was encored for ‘‘ Qui sola vergin rosa” 
she sensibly resang the Italian instead of stooping to 
claptrap and giving the English. In the first-named 
opera (‘* Linda”) Mile. Calasch played Pierotto. This 
was her second appearance, the first having been 
marred by nervousness. Even now, however, she was 
far from satisfactory: her acting was cold and unsym- 
pathetic ; her voice not brilliant. Graziani, Bagagiolo 
and Ciampi were all clever in this opera—the first 
much better as Antonio than as Plumketto on the 
following Wednesday: a part which demands comedy 
beyond his line. 

Meyerbeer’s “‘ Robert le Diable’’ was produced on the 
9th in magnificent style, the whole resources of the 
stage being given to it. The Alice was Mme. Vilda, 
whose superb voice obtained for her an overwhelming 
success. Her manner of delivering the defiance to the 
fiend Bertram as she clings to the cross, was so won- 
derfully clear and penetrating, so intense and powerful, 
that the audience repeated their applause and would 
have had an encore had sho acceded. Mme. Vilda, 





Sigg. Nicolini and Bagagiolo were all highly com- 
mendable in the trio of Alice, Robert and Bertram. 
Dramatically, however, her Alice was not so good as 
her Norma; she did not look the part; she was too 
tall and stately fora juvenile soprano. Princess Isabella 
was played by Mlle. Smeroschi, who is moving up- 
wards. Sig. Nicolini was Roberto and acted and sang 
with great spirit. Mlle. Girod the danseuse was 
especially good in the Resurrection scene: her facial 
expression and byplay in the effort to fascinate Roberto 
was full of dramatic power and proved her a panto- 
mimist of considerable talent. 

The third week of July, which witnessed the closing 
of Covent Garden, was devoted to repetitions merely. 
On Monday, the 183th, ‘* Don Giovanni” was repeated, 
on Tuesday ** La Sonnambula,” Wednesday * /aust,” 
Friday “I Puritani” (for the benefit of Mlle. Albani), 
last night “ L’Etoile du Nord.” On Thursday the 
“* Mozart Festival,” in aid of the Mozart Institution at 
Salzburg, was given, under the auspices of Mme. 
Adelina Patti, with great success. None of the repeti- 
tions above named presented any novel features, 
excepting the performance of ‘ Faust,” for the benefit 
of Adelina Patti, who appeared, for the first time these 
four years as Margherita. If anything, her conception 
of this réle has improved in the interval. Her voice 
has certainly matured, and thus an additional charm 
is lent to her singing, while the taste of it could not be 
more refined. ‘To hear her shake in the Jewel Song— 
B and C sharp in alt—was something marvellous ; and 
to listen to the “Re di Thule” song was a realisation 
of the exquisite. The house was crammed to suffoca- 
tion, and cheered the diva over and over again. Mlle. 
Scalchi was the Siebel, always a good one. Faure 
once more gave the best living impersonation of Me/is- 
tofele; Maurel was Valentino—excellent—and Nicolini 
Faust, not over good. On Saturday, the 18th, the 
season closed with a performance of “ L’Ltoile du 
Nord.” The house was crowded, the Prince and 
Princess of Wales and Princess Charlotte of Germany 
being present. Mme. Patti sang the solos of ‘God 
save the Queen ” and was recalled five times, receiving 
a tribute of applause which fairly overwhelmed her. 
Thus ended a season characterised by general excel- 
lence of representation but no novelty in the production 
of works. Of all the later operas with which Europe 
abounds, we are still deprived a hearing. ‘ dida” is 
still an obscure thing ; Gounod is represented only by 
the played-out ‘ J’aust;’ and to Wagner, after a 
nodding acquaintance Mr. Gye has evidently said 
good-bye altogether. The only approach to anything 
like novelty was a revival of ‘ Luisa Milier” and of 
Thomas’s ‘* Mignon ;’’ while in “Crispino e la Comare” 
and the ‘* Guarany,’ we have had a couple of rarely 
represented works. Lut beyond these the same old 
round, such as is produced year after year. ‘Jl 
Flauto Magico” and ‘ Don Giovanni,” by Mozart ; 
*¢ Les Huguenots,” ‘* Dinorah,”’ “ T’Etoile du Nord,” 
‘* Roberto il Diavolo” and * L’ Africaine,” by Meyerbeer ; 
** [1 Barbiere di Siviglia” and ‘ Guglielmo Tell,” by 
Rossini; ‘ /aust,” by M. Gounod; ‘ La Sonnambula,” 
«© Puritani,” and “ Norma,” by Bellini; ‘ Lucia di 
Lammermoor” “* Lucrezia Borgia,” * La Favorita,” * La 
Figlia del Reggimento,” and “ Linda di Chamouni,” by 
Donizetti; ‘ Der Freischutz,” by Weber; ‘ Marta,” by 
Flotow; ‘‘ Les Diamans de la Couronne,” by Auber ; 
‘Il Trovatore,” ** La Traviata,” “Il Ballo in Maschera,” 
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** [iigoletto,” “ Ernani,” and “ Iuisa Miller,” by Verdi; 
and ‘ I1amlet,” by Ambroise Thomas. As to the new 
artists brought out this year, it becomes us to be 
thankful for very small mercies. Mr. Gye deserves 
praise for bringing back Mme. Vilda, but the other 
ladies have been of the smaller order of talent. Mlle. 
Clemence Calasch turned out a failure, Mlle. Ghiotti 
may be found useful in small parts, Mlle. Heilbron 
made a succes d’estime as Violetta. Among the re- 
turners after long absence, Sig. Marini deserves a 
warm welcome. He played Manrico admirably during 
the season, and sang ‘‘ Di quella pira”’ so as to astonish 
the house. Sig. Bolis has done well. Sig. Piazza 
sings better that he plays. As before said, the mount- 
ing and representation of the works of the season was 
all that could be expected of Mr. Gye’s reputation; 
and the band, under Sigg. Vianesi and Bevignani, has 
always been admirable. 





HER MAJESTY’S OPERA, 

For the first time these six years at Mr. Mapleson’s 
house, Mozart's ‘* Zauherjlite” was brought out on the 
4th of the month, and played in a generally efficient 
manner. ‘The prominent rile was naturally Mlle. 
Titiens as Pamina, whose fine vocalisation gave charm 
to the trio ‘sColomba tenera;” the duet “La dove 
prende ;” the tender air, “‘ Ah! lo so ;” and especially 
the scene where Pamina meditates suicide in the belief 
of the faithlessness of her lover. The duet was warmly 
encored. Mlle. Singelli made an effective, Astrifiam- 
mante, exercising her high register with great facility 
and command. ‘ GJi angui d’inferno” she delivered 
excellently, buoyantly taking the staccato passages, and 
running up to E flat in alt. Mr. Perkins made a 
capital Sarastro—looked the character, and sang the 
‘(Qui sdegno”’ capitally. Mr. Bentham’s Zamino was 
weak and monotonous ; Sig. Catalini’s Papayeno had 
no humour. Milles. Marie Roze and Risarelli, and 
Mme. ‘Trebelli- Bettini, Mlles. Bauermeister and 
Justine Macvitz and Mme. Demeric-Lablache took the 
attendant roles. Mlle. Alwina-Valleria did well the 
little there is for Papagena to do; and Sig. Rinaldini 
was efficient as Monastatos. 

On the 6th—a Monday night—Mme. Christine 
Nilsson displayed her abilities in a réle new to her, the 
Leonora of the “ Trovatore.” The part exacts those 
declamatory and emotional qualities in which Mme. 
Nilsson is by no means deficient, though her best 
effects have been made in reposeful acting. She can 
however come out on occasion—few better; and in 
the scene with Manrico and the Count, in the 
‘* Miserere ” scene, and the despair and suicide of the 
fifth act, her passion and pathos could not have been 
more artistically exhibited. Mme. Trebelli’s Azucena 
is well-known; Sig Campanini sang well as Manrico, 
and Sig. Galassi was encored for “ I] balen.”’ 

From the 6th to the end of the season no new opera 
was produced at Drury Lane, and only one new 
assumption, namely Mme. Nilsson as Valentina of the 
“ Huguenots.” The part demands great physical 
exertion, and though, as we have just said, Mme. 
Nilsson is not lacking in the larger and deeper 
expressions of feeling, we must say we prefer her in 
the quieter and tender parts. On this occasion Mme. 
Nilsson was obviously nervous, and she was badly 
supported—chorus out of tune, and instruments over- 
bearing in their resonance. Campanini showed no 





sympathy in his singing; Conrad Behrens was a bad 
Marcel and sang flat in the great duet with Valentina 
in the third act. Altogether the poor prima donna 
had an uphill task ; for we do not remember the opera 
to have been so badly performed. It is however the 
province of genius to pluck success in the very face of 
disaster. Mme. Nilsson achieved a brilliant personal 
victory throughout. The ability which has rendered 
Lucia and Desdemona so admirably could not fail in 
Valentina. Still, we would not have her abandon the 
gentle, wistful roles, 

On Saturday, the 18th, the subscription season closed, 
and on the following Monday Mr. Mapleson took his 
benefit, that being the last night of Her Majesty's 
Opera. The work was ‘* Don Giovanni,” and the Anna 
of Mlle. Titiens, it is needless to add, was very perfect. 
Mme. Nilsson also lent her services as Llvira—a 
valuable co-operation. The first aria, “ Ah! chi mi 
dice,” was given with great tenderness of expression ; 
the more passionate scena, ‘‘In quale eccessi,” with 
the trying aria, ‘‘ Mi tradi,” having been sung with 
deep and forcible effect. Mlle. Singelli made a spirited 
and vivacious Zerlina, singing admirably the ‘“ Batti, 
batti,” the “‘ La ci darem,” and the ‘ Vedrai, carino.”’ 
Sig. Reschi, as Don Giovanni, sang better than he 
acted, particularly in the serenade ‘* Deh vieni,”’ which 
he had to repeat. Sig. Gillandi, as Don Ottavio, was 
well received, and earned praise for “‘ Dalla sua pace,” 
and still more for ‘‘ Il mio tesoro.”” Behrens made a 
heavy Leporello, but sang fairly. The house was filled, 
and Mr. Mapleson and Sir Michael Costa were called 


-before the curtain. 


Out of five promised new works, one has been given 
this season—Balfe’s ‘* Yalismano.” Auber’s ‘ Caterina” 
can hardly enter into the designation. The fresh 
appearances have been successful in several instances. 
The best was that of Mlle. Singelli, whose talent 
justified the importance of the title-part in Auber’s 
opera committed to her. She also made a very favour- 
able impression as the Lady Enrichetta, ‘‘ Marta,” and 
the Queen of Night, ‘Il Flauuto Magico.” The French 
tenor Achard made a favourable début, and also Sig. 
Gillandi, while the baritones de Reschi and Galassi 
did more than ordinarily well. Herr Behrens and Sig. 
Perkins have likewise fairly sustained such basso parts 
as were entrusted to them. This year Sig. Campanini 
was more generally to be relied on: his performances 
were more even than before. The lowering of the 
pitch during the season played mischief with the 
orchestra, and band and singers were rarely in tune. 
Otherwise under Sir Michael Costa’s jurisdiction and 
M. Sainton’s lead, the orchestra has exhibited the 
capacity of previous seasons. 





CRYSTAL PALACE. , 

A series of performances of ballad operas was given 
during the early part of the month in the Crystal 
Palace theatre, ‘Guy Mannering” was the initial 
work, with the special attraction of Mr. Sims Reeves 
in the character of Henry Bertram. The great tenor 
had a reception equal in heartiness to the greeting 
which welcomed him on his first re-appearance, after 
his long illness, at the Handel Festival; and again at 
his benefit concert at the Royal Albert Hall. We 
need not dwell on Mr. Reeves’s singing of the popular 
pieces at this epoch of the drama. The song “A 


hermit who dwells,” was received with loud applause, 
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a still greater demonstration having followed the 
delivery of ‘“‘Tom Bowling,” a perfect furore and a 
persistent encore having succeeded the well-known 
piece, “The bright stars fade” (‘* Good-bye sweet- 
heart”). Mr. Reeves was in splendid voice, and 
exercised it to its full extent. The play was well 
represented, the other principal characters being filled 
by Miss Blanche Cole (Julia Mannering), Miss G. 
Pauncefort (Meg Merrilies), Miss Lucy Franklein (Lucy 
Bertram), Mr. Wainwright (Colonel Mannering,) Mr. 
Atkins (Deminie Sampson), Mr. A. Raynor (Dandie Din- 
mont), Mr. Gresham (Dirk Hatteraick), and Mr. Yarnold 
(Gilbert Glossin). 

On the 15th inst., the ‘‘ Begyars’ Opera” was produced, 
and Mr. Reeves made a dashing highwayman. He was 
heard to great advantage in the air ‘“‘ My heart was so 
free.” till more successful was the duet ‘‘ Were I 
laid on Greenland’s coast,’’ and the duet here made to 
end the first act, ‘‘ The miser thus a shilling sees,” 
so pleased the audience that Mr. Sims Reeves and 
Miss Blanche Cole were recalled amidst enthusiastic 
applause. The easy careless elegance with which Mr. 
Reeves sang ‘‘If the heart of man is depressed with 
care’’ may be easily imagined, and again the heartiest 
applause rewarded his efforts. But the scene which 
best of all displayed his powers as an actor and singer 
was that with Lucy and Polly. He sang the well- 
known air ‘‘ How happy could I be with either” in 
the most graceful manner imaginable, and his humour 
accorded so well with the situation that the encore 
demanded by the audience could not be resisted, and 
Mr. Sims Reeves repeated the air. The cast which 
was generally good, included Miss Blanche Cole as 
Polly, Miss Lucy Franklein Lucy Lockit, Miss Lavis Mrs. 
Peachum, Mr. W. H. Stephens Peachum, Mr. Yarnold 
Lockit, M. Atkins Fileh. Orchestra and chorus did 
full justice to the music. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mr. George Rignold is going to America, and will open in 
“* Henry V.” 

The Bangor EHisteddvod is fixed for the 18th, 19th, 20th, and 
21st of August. 

Mr. Irving has been engaged for the United States by Messrs. 
Jarrett and Palmer. 

Mr. George Honey has been engaged by Mr. Nye Chart to appear 
in his specialities at Brighton for thirteen nights, from Aug. 1. 

Miss Annie Goodall and Mr. and Mrs. R. Temple (Miss Bessie 
Emmett) will sing in George Perren’s Opera company in Man- 
chester during August. 

Mrs. Howard Paul has secured for her next tour, which will 
commence in August, the services of Mr. Walter Pelham, a gentle- 
man well known in artistic circles as a vocalist, mimic, and 
comedian of considerable power. The name is a nom de plume. 


Miss Kate Santley commences, in about a fortnight’s time, a 
provincial tour with a new comic opera called ‘ Cattarina,” 
written and composed for her by Mr. R. Reece and Mr. F. Clay. 
Her company will include among other efficient artists, Messrs. 
Selwyn Graham and J. D. Stoyle. The important post of acting- 
manager will be filled by Mr. .T. W. Charles. 

A new theatre has been built in Margate on the site of the old 
one, capable of holding 2000 persons. This house was opened 
on the 20th inst., under the direction of Miss Sarah Thorne, who 
secured the services of an excellent working company. The 
inaugural program comprised Mr. H. T. Craven’s latest comedy 
“ Coals of Fire ;” an opening address, by the directress ; a dance, 
a comic song and farce. 

An Eisteddvod was held at Coedpoeth af the beginning of the 
month, and Mr. W. Jones of Dolgelly received the chair prize for 
his poem on that well ascertained subject, the Day of Judgment. 
Major Cornwallis, of West Ruthin Castle, was the president. 





Mr. Campbell Clarke will be the translator of “ Giroflé-Girofla,” 
for Mr. Head’s theatre. 


_ The Covent Garden pantomime at Christmas next will have for 
its subject ‘“‘ The Babes in the Wood.” 

Signor Brignoli, the tenor, who is a favourite in America, has 
been engaged by Mr. Mapleson for his autumn campaign. 


Miss Wallis is engaged for “‘ The Talisman” at Drury Lane, the 
first production of the autumn dramatic season at that house. 


The Eisteddvod at Rhyader is announced for Thursday, August 
20th. Mr. Brinley Richards will adjudicate the Choral Prizes. 


Nicolini is said to be engaged for Lisbon this winter. Malle. 
Scalchi, for Cairo; also Sig. Naudin, who generally goes to 
Russia. 

A comedy, in one act, entitled ‘* Louis the Eleventh ina Good 
Humour,” has been written for the Odéon, and will be played in 
the ensuing season. 


M. Elie de Saint-Saéns is writing a grand opera on the subject 
of ** Samson.” The title-réle is for a baritone. Dalilah is a 
mezzo-soprano, and the tenor is a Philistine high-priest. 


Mdme. Judic, with the company of the Bouffes Parisiennes, 
will appear at the Théftre des Galléries at Brussels on Aug. 1, 
when Offenbach’s last work, the ‘* Bagatelle,” will be produced. 


At Manchester a woman named Jones, the wife of a scene-shifter 
at the Casino, was burning ink for blackening the faces of nigger 
minstrels, when her dress caught fire and she was burnt to death. 


On the 17th there sailed from Liverpool, Miss Fanny Brough, 
Mr. J. B. Warde, and a number of other artists, engaged for 
the ensuing season at Niblo’s Theatre. Mr. Boucicault sailed 
next day. 

Mme. Trebelli-Bettini, Mile. Albani, and Sig. Bettini had the 
honour of singing before the Queen and the Royal Family on the 
4th July, at Windsor Castle. Mr. W. G. Cusins presided at the 
pianoforte. 


Mr. William Henry Monk, organist and director of the choir in 
King’s College, London, has been elected to the Professorship of 
Vocal Music in the same college, vacant by the resignation of Mr. 
John Hullah. 


The widow of M. Jules Janin has presented Jules Janin’s select, 
library, containing about 6000 volumes, to the Institut de France. 
The collection will be placed in a separate room with the bust of 
the deceased, 


The result of the Society of Arts examination in music, recently 
issued, shows that 102 persons have received certificates from the 
examiner, Mr. J. Hullah. Of these sixty-two, including the first 
prizeman, are Tonic Sol-faists. 


Signor Vianesi, the eminent musical director and conductor of 
the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, has received new honours 
of knighthood—this time the Order of Leopold at the hands of 
his Majesty the King of the Belgians. 

It is a mistake to suppose that popular English music does not 
find its way to the Continent. As a proof we may instance the 
Fest-Marsch ‘* Herzog von Edinburg”’ by Professor Oakeley, often 
played in the Baden Conversationshaus, 


M. Maurel, the popular baritone of the Royal Italian Opera, is 
engaged to give performances in the south of France en route for 
Milan, proceeding thence in October next to fulfil his eigagements 
at the Imperial Italian Opera in St. Petersburg and Moscow. 


Herr Wiljalba Frikell, who since 1862 has been enjoying an 
independent retirement, has recently lost all his capital through 
the failure of a German bank. He is consequently driven to the 
necessity of returning to public life, and has arrived in London to 
resume his vocation. 


Mr. Chippendale and Mr. Compton will join Mr. Bateman’s 
company next season, when ‘‘ Hamlet” will be represented with a 
strong cast and elaborate scenic accessories. Mr. Henry Irving 
will be the Prince of Denmark, Mr. John Clayton the King, Mr. 
Chippendale Polonius, and Mr. Compton First Gravedigger. 


Schumann’s “ Faust’ will be performed for the first time in 
this country at the Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts next winter. 
The translation is by Mr. C. Barry. A wise contemporary thinks 
that with Theodore Martin’s translation in the field, a second one 
is unnecessary. Everybody but this journal knows that Theodore 
Martin’s book could not, and was never intended to be sung. 


The death is announced in Germany of the Styrian ge 
Vincenz Zusner. He expired at a great age. Many of his 
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national songs are still held by the mountaineers as some%of the 
brightest gems of the Styrian anthology, but in more distant 
portions of the Austrian empire the name of Zusner is a thing of 
the past. The patriot poet has died wealthy, and having survived 
all relatives and friends, has left his fortune to local charities. 


The Grand Opéra of Paris is to be opened on the 1st of January 
next. It is to be a national affair, and the first three operas pro- 
duced will be by French composers. ‘ Faust,” by Gounod; 
‘* TIamlet,” by Ambroise Thomas; and “ La Juive,” by Halévy. 
Mdme. Nilsson and M. Faure have been engaged to appear on this 
oceasion, together with Mdlle. Krauss, the Viennese soprano. The 
director, M. Halanzier, has recently been in London, extending 
his engagements. 

On the morning of the 17th, Mr. J. L. Toole, the popular 
comedian, left Liverpool for New York by the White Star stcamer 
Republic. Mr. Toole has always been a great favourite in Liverpool, 
and quite a large party, including many members of the theatrical 
profession, assembled on the Prince’s landing-stage to say farewell. 
Mr. Toole had been entertained at the beginning of the month at 
a banquet presided over by Lord Roseberry. The farewell banquet 
at the Savage Club never came off. 


Mdme. Adelina Patti will leave London on August Ist for a 
month’s stay at Dieppe; proceding thence to Paris, and returning 
to England on September 20, in time for the Liverpool Festival, 
and four provincial concerts. On the 31st October she will make 
her rentrée at Moseow, and en the 7th December at St. Petersburg, 
where she will remain till the end of the season, March 7th. On 
the 15th, March she will make her rentrée at Vienna, where she 
will remain till May 3rd, returning to England in time for her 
rentrée at Covent Garden on May 10th. 


The Crystal Palace English opera company will make a pro- 
vincial tour this autumn with a strong company, under the 
direction of Mr. Sidney Naylor. The two leading ladies will be 
Miss Rose Hersee and Miss Blanche Cole, both of whom are 
accomplished singers. Mr. George Perren and a company will 
shortly open for one month at the Queen’s Theatre, Manchester ; 
after which they will proceed to the Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, for 
one month; following with a fortnight at Cork upon the occasion 
of the opening of the New Grand Opera House, in that city, under 
the management of Messrs. Gunn of Dublin. 


Mr. William J. Fielding expired on the 13th, after a long and 
lingering illness, which had brought with it the painful deprivation 
of sight. He will be remembered as having been long associated 
with the choir of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and as a generous contri- 
butor to the enjoyment of every prominent literary club festival 
for a succession of years, where his rendering of the old ballads 
never failed to create enthusiasm. Mr. W. J. Fielding was a 
valued member of the Urban and other literary societies. Asa 
vocalist at public dinners and concerts his services were always 
in request, and never failed to command admiration. 


A horse-show was held at the Alexandra ’Park from the 7th to 
the 10th of the month. On the second day the competition for 
leaping prizes commenced in the presence of a large number of 
spectators. After the prizes in the principal class had been 
awarded, the enclosure was given up to competitors for the 
purpose of exercising the horses at hurdles and water jump, and 
the very free use made of this privilege resulted in a serious 
accident. In the excitement of a race one of the horses leapt the 
ring fenee, and came in among the people, injuring five or six so 
badly that they had to be placed under surgical treatment, one 
man having apparently sustained some severe fractures. 


Mdme. Christine Nilsson after remaining in London this week 
in order to sing for the benefit of the French artists of the Prin- 
cess’s Theatre, will proceed to Paris en route for Coburg, where 
she will be the guest of the Duke and Duchess. She will return 
to London August 31, and will sing gratuitously at two charity 
concerts to be given Sept. 15th and 16th, for the benefit of the 
Jenny Lind Infirmary, at Norwich. From October 20th to 
December 20th she will sing at St. Petersburg and Moscow, leaving 
Russia December 20th, in order to prepare for the opening of the 
new Grand Opera House at Paris, January Ist, 1875, on which 
occasion she will perform the part of Ophelia. At the close of her 
Paris engagement, Feb. 5, she will proceed to the Imperial Opera 
House, Vienna, where, among other performances, she will sing 
in ** Wamlet” and “ Faust,” in German, and will return to London 
early in May. 


The bicentenary of the birth of Dr. Isaac Watts was celebrated 
at Southampton on the 18th. It had been intended that some 
portion of the festival should be an out-door one, and the trained 








choirs, chiefly of children, should assemble on Southampton 
Common, close to the town, and have a choral service, consisting 
of some of Watts’s most popular hymns, but the Common was 
crowded with a horse-racing assemblage, and this prevented the 
festival from taking place there. At seven o’clock in the evening, 
the Congregational Chapel in Above-bar Street was crowded, to 
hear an address on the life and character of Watts from the Rey. 
H. H. Carlisle, LL.B., the pastor of the chapel. The address 
was interspersed with hymns, sung by trained choirs of musicians 
and children. The dais was adorned by an original portrait of 
Watts, painted when he was a youngman. The portrait was sur- 
rounded with flowers and plants. The Mayor presided, and many 
of the magistrates and ministers of the town were present. 








ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


The annual concert and the distribution of prizes to the students 
took place on Saturday afternoon, at the Hanover Square Rooms. 

The following artists played pianoforte compositions with 
orchestral accompaniments : Miss McCarty (Mendelssohn’s Rondo 
in B minor), Miss Martin (first movement of Beethoven's 
“Emperor” concerto), Miss Troup (two last movements of 
Mendelssohn’s concerto in D minor), Miss Ludovici (the first 
movement of Hummel’s first septet), Miss Whitaker (first move- 
ment of Sir W. 8. Bennett’s concerto in F minor), and Mr. Eaton 
Faning (Rondo from Sir J. Benedict’s concerto); Mr. Bouténof 
played two unaccompanied solos—Chopin’s fifteenth notturno, 
and his seventh study. Three lady performers on the violin were 
included in the orchestra and one on the clarionet. Master Speer 
played the fifth of Mendelssohn’s sonatas for the organ. 

The chief vocalists were Misses Jessie Jones, Marian Williams, 
Nessie Goode, Emma Beasley, Mary Davies, and Marie Duyal, 
and Mr. Wadmore. 


At the close of the concert Madame Sainton-Dolby distributed 
the prizes as follows : 


EMALE DEPARTMENT. 


Sitven Mepats.—Misses Llewellyn Bagnall (Singing), Emma 
Beasley (Singing), Beata Francis (Singing), Eliza J. Hopkins 
(Pianoforte), Annie J. Martin (Pianoforte), Isabella McCarty 
(Pianoforte). 

Bronze Mepars.—Misses Edith Brand, Mary E. Boole, Margaret 
Bucknall, Clara Buley, Janie Burrough, Clara Daniel, Julia de 
Nolte, Ellen Edridge, Ellen Hancock, Helen Pamphilon, and 
Gabrielle Vaillant. 

300Ks.—Misses Catherine Beaumont, Alice Borton, Grace 
Bolton, Fanny Boxell, Mary E. Butterworth, Julia Chute, Alice 
Chapman, Maria Combs, Annie Doorly, Marie Duval, Emily M. 
Edger, Lita Farrar, Marion Green, Constance Harper, Catherine 
Kaupp, Alice Newall, Anna Maria Osborne, Harriet Robeson, 
Elizabeth L. Rothwell, Mary E. Webb, Marian Williams, Mary 
Jane Williams, Jane Whitaker. 

Letrers or Commenpation.—Misses Clara Cooper, Lucy 
Ellam, Mary Jane Franklin, Julia Kirk, Clara E. Lilwall, Kate 
Lyons, Aurelia Oertling, Maria Pascoe Pearce, Anna M. Roby, 
Julia Searle, Maria Tate. 

SrernpaLe Bennetr Prize (Purse, containing Ten Guineas).— 
Miss Alice Mary Curtis. 

Parera-Rosa Scuotarsnre (Iwo Years Free Education in the 
Institution).—Awarded to Miss Anne Elizabeth Bolingbroke. 

Pangpa-Rosa Gotp Mrpau.—Miss Nessie Goode. 

WestmoreELAND ScHoxarsHip (Ten Pounds towards the cost of 
a year’s instruction).—Miss Emma L. Beasley (re-elected in De- 
cember last). 

MALE DEPARTMENT. 


Smver Mepau.—Mr. George Palmer (Violin). 

Bronze Mepaus.—Messrs. William W. Bampfylde, Eugene W. 
Bouténof, Joseph A, Breeden, Arthur H. Jackson, Charlton Speer, 
Dudley Thomas. 

A Prize Viotrxy Bow (Given to the Institution by Mr. James 
Tubbs, of Wardour Street). Mr. Ladiglas Szezepanowski. 

Booxs.—Messrs. Haydon Aldersey, Arthur Jackson, Alexander 
G. Jopp, Henry W. Little, Thomas Silver. 

SrernpaLte Bennerr Scuoxarsure (Two Years’ Free Education 
in the Institution) awarded to Master Charlton Speer. 

Porren Exutsiti0n (Twelve Pours towards the cost of a year’s 
instruction) awarded to Mr. Walter Fitton. 


—_—_— 
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\ OZART’S “SLUMBER, OH SLUMBER;” HAYDN’S 
it “Dream ;” Loder’s ‘ Diver ;” Lady John Scott’s ‘“* Douglas,” “ Ettrick,” 
«“ Purisdeer,” and “Sir Bertram ;” Hobbs’ ‘When Lubin Sings ;” Virginia 
Gabriel's * Forsaken,” ‘ Long waves come and go,” “Now,” “ Rest,” and “ Hawking 
Song ;” Claribel’s ‘At her window, ho! ;” Mrs, Robert Arkwright’s famous 
songs, ‘‘ The Queen of the May,” “‘ Sailor’s grave,” ‘‘ Zara’s Earrings,” ‘‘ Rainy 
Day,” “ Hohenlinden,” ‘‘ Sabbath bell at sea,” and ‘The Son of God goes forth 
to war.” 
24 Stamps each. Lists gratis. 

C. LONSDALE’S MUSICAL CIRCULATING LIBRARY (late Birchall & Co.'s), 

93, Old Bond-street, London. 


| hs MUSIC 


VOCAL. 
Aim high. Gadsby ............ 
Passing clouds. Gadsby 
A Proposal. L. Foster 
Phillis fair.“ Fricker .... 
When the Ship comes 
EROONEE 60:60:04 06 a0 54.00.40 0008 
And so will I. Pinsuti ........ 
The Fountain. Wrighton...... 38 
What shallI sing tothee. Pinsuti. 8s. 
Post free at half price. 
London: ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington-street. 


ss RANSFORD’S— 
BARITONE AND BASS 


SONCS. 


THE LARGEST AND BEST COLLECTION IN THE TRADE, 
For Lists, apply to 
RANSFORD & SON, 
PRINCES STREET, OXFURD CIRCUS. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
PIANO. 

The Skylark’s song. ‘Tours .... 

Silvery Peals. Tours 

Voices from the 

ORES eee 

| When Sparrows build. Richards. 3s. 

Le Chant du Soldat. F. Lemoine. 3s. 
Germany, France, and Italy, 
3 Fantasies. Pridham ..each. 


4s. 
4s. 
Burnside. 


home. 
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CRAMER’S OPERA BOUFFE CABINET. 


7LDORADO: THE WHOLE OF THE MUSIC, as sung 
4 nightly at the STRAND THEATRE. Illustrated, price 2s. 
N Y NEW MAID, Operetta. Written by H. B. FARNIE. 
Composed by CHARLES LECOCQ. Illustrated, price 1s, 
rNHE BARBER OF BATH, Operetta in One Act. 
by Il. B. FARNIE. Composed by J. OFFENBACH. 
price 1s, 
SLEEPING QUEEN, Operetta. 


Sig ~ 

FARNIE. Composed by M. W. BAL¥FE. 
VM tress Bouffonnerie Musicale. 
I FARNIE. Price 2s. 





Written 
Illustrated, 


Written by H. B. 

Price 3s. 
Written by H. B. 

J. B. CRAMER & CO., 201, Regent Street, W.; 
Wholesale Department; 11, Little Marlborough Street, W. 





Second Edition. 


HE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. Arranged 
and Principally Composed by C. E. WILLING, Organist 
and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sacred 
Harmonie Society; Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford- 
shire Chureh Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of 
the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. To which are added 
Chants for the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, as sung on Festivals 
at All Saints’, Margaret Street; and Responses for Advent and 
Lent, with Fourteen new Double Chants, &c. 

a. HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 

b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 

e. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ 
‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the modern Hymn Books. 
Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 

d. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 

e. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; 
postage, 14d. 

f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 

‘There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any 
of the popular hymn-books of the present day. . . . The tunes 
are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently 
bestowed to make the inner parts melodious.”—Orchestra. 

‘In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns 
which, as Mr. Willing states in his Preface, ‘will furnish alternatives 
for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ They are carefully 
adapted to the words, and many are of constdetiiite merit. The 
melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged. We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For 
thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our mind far preferable to 
the tune in ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with 
pleasure that the book contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at 
All Saints’ on festivals.”—-Church Review. 


SWIFT & CO., 55, King Street, Golden Square ; HAYES, Lyall 
Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Second Edition. Limp Cloth, One Shilling (Postage 2d). 


HE PSALTER: Pointed for Chanting, with the 
Canticles, &c., and Athanasian Creed. By C, EDWIN 
WILLING. Two objects are kept chiefly in view:—1st. The due 
emphasis and force of the words; and, 2ndly. The exigencies of 
vocalisation. 

*,* An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, 
price 2s.; by post, 2s. 3d. In this Edition the Proper Psalms 
for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great incon- 
venience of finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of 
the book. 


SWIFT & CO., 55, King Street, Golden Square; HAYES, Lyall 
Place, Eaton Square; and 4 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 
pees HYMN, “SAFE HOME!” The Words 
by the late Rev. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. Music by C. E. 
WILLING. 
SWIFT & CO., 55, King Street, Golden Square; HAYES, Lyall 
Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





T W. STAPLETON and CO.S WINE TARIFF (for tho 
_@ Present Season). By Custom House Report the largest importers in 
England (not supplying the trade), duty paid in 1873 being 65,086 gallons, 


Address 203, REGENT STREET, Corner of Conduit-street, W. 
Established 1833. ; 
CLARETS—pure Bordeaux, 14s. per dozen, or £12 


per hhd., duty paid; will improve by keeping. £6 58, per 
Half Hhd. (23 gallons). 


| &G VINTAGE EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE. Magnificent 
SO in quality, brilliant in condition, ripe for drinking, 368. per 
dozen quarts ; 21s. pints. 


1868 CREME DE BOUZY, pale, delicate, and dry, 42s, 


per dozen quarts, 24s_ pints. 


L’EMPEREUR CHAMPAGNE, Premiére Qualité—a 
superb dry wine; the cream of the vintage ; quarts, 62s. ; pints, 
34s. And all other brands. 
18 af, VINTAGE PORT—mature and fit for immediate use, 
6 84s. per dozen. : 

24 NATURAL SHERRY—this pure dry Xeres, 20s. per 
186 dozen, £5 5s. per octave, £10 10s. per quarter cask ; or the Star 
brand by the dozen, 24s., or £6 6s. per octave, £12 12s. per quarter cask, 

a4 MANZANILLAS—very delicate, and not too dry, at 
| 86 80s., or £15 103. per quarter cask ; and the driest and finest that 
can be shipped, 36s. per dozen. Specially recommended for invalids, being free 
rom acidity. 

T W. STAPLETON and CO. invite attention to their choice 
e 


selection of Old Brandies, 48s., 548., and 663, per dozen, Finest Old 
Mellowed Whiskies at 40s. per dozen, 19s, per gallon. 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


THE BEST ann CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 
THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10s. 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 





A. F. CONANT, 
Agent for Great Britian and [relind, 
Grover & Baker 8. M. Company’s Sewing Machines, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED, 
Instruction GRATIS. 
Illustrated prospectus aud Samples of Work sent port free. 


STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.—For invigorating 


R 
D and enriching the voice, and removing affections of the throat, has 
maintained its high character for a quarter of a century, and the flattering 
testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of tho Mew 4 


No Vocalist or Public 


mn, fully establish its great virtues, 
and Statesme y Ry renee 


Speaker should be without this invaluable Lozenge. 





Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom, 
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LIVES OF THE KEMBLES. By Percy 
} TZGERALD, Author of the * Life of David Garrick,” &c. 
2 vol . Svo. 80s, 


THE LIL OF DAVID GARRICK. From 
Oriviual Family Papers, and numerous Published and Un- 
published Sources. By PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A. 


2 vole, Svo., with Portraits. 30s. 


THE Lith OF EDMUND NEAN. From 
ve ‘Liished and Original Sources. By F. W. 
HAWKINS. 2 vols. 8¥o. 84s 


) ‘ la mT rel ’ ’ 1” 7 

PRINGAPLES OF COMEDY AND DR4A- 
MATIC EVFECT, By PERCY FITZGERALD, Author of 
‘ The Life of Garrick,” &. 8yo. 12s. 

ry? 4 Y yy i) 5 Cy CY ’ , oo 

TUE MARCH TO COOMASSIE. sy 
G. A. HENTY (Special Correspondent to the Standard), 
Author of ‘The March to Magdala,’ ‘‘ All but Lost,” &e. 
l vol. 8vo. 15s. 

“The book is a most interesting record of the origin, progress, and snecessful 
termination of the Ashantee Campaign of 1873-74, and will doubtless become an 
authoritative work of reference.”—Courl Jounal, 

* For a careful and complete history of the western expedition we can refer 
our readers with confllence to Mr. G. A. Heuty’s narrative. ... Mr. Henty 


{iNSLEY BROTHERS’ PUBLICATIONS. 





writes extremely well, and he has taken great pains to get at wll the facts, and | 


t» form a judgment on all the more important operations of the campaign.” — 
Guardian, 
yy ’ P ‘yy? yyy ‘ 7A, yy 
VHE LIP OF THOMAS WENTWORTH 
’ 
EARL of STRAFFORD, and Lord-Lientenant of Ireland. 
By ELIZABETH COOPER, Author of “ The Life of Arabella 
Stuart,” “Popular History of America,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 
BOs. 

‘The character of Strafford, the victim of Charles the First's treachery, has 
never had greater justice done to it than by the author of these deeply-interesting 
volumes. We look, indeed, upon the memoir as an invaluable contribution 
towards the elucidation of the troubles of those unhappy times, which caused a 
king, an archbishop, and an earl to suffer death upon the scatfold.’"—Bell's 
Weekly Messenger- 

“It is a valuable addition to biographical literature.”—Courl Journal. 


yy ’ r rym ) y ‘ 

THE CONQUEROR AND HIS COWM- 
PANIONS. A New Historical Work. By J. R. BLANCHE, 
Author of “The Recollections and Reflections of J. R. 
Planché,” &e. 2 vols. &vo. 225s. 

** Out of the rich mine of archwolozical documents Mr. Tlanché has dagdeep; 
of all the particulars Mr. Planuché has supplicd, there is not one that is dull; 
whilst every (étail is written in a style so definite and genial that he will add to 
himself another host of friends. . . . His ‘Conqueror and his Companions’ will 
be sure to find a place amongst the standard works of our countrymen, in every 
time-honoured public as well as in every well-selected private library.”— 
Bell's Weekly Messenger. 

‘* We heartily congratulate the author on the success which has attended his 
acholarly endeavour to bring ‘‘The Conqueror and his Companions’ to the 
knowledge of the general public pleasantly and instractively.”—Builder, 
yy) 7 me Bee Bl 7 T 77 Y Ty’. . 
THE GENTLEMAN EMIGRANT: His 

Daily Life, Sports, and Pastimes in Canada, Australia, and 
the United States. By W. STAMER, Author of “ Kecollec- 
tions of a Life of Adventure,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 

“The author’s excellent advice cannot be too highly rated, it being the result 
of actual experience : and intending gentlemen emigrants would do we!l to 
peruse these two volumes ere they embark upon any colonial farming 
apeculation.’—Court Journal. 

** Exceedingly useful to all who are about to seek their fortunes across the 
Atlantic or in the southern hemisphere,”—Sfandard, 

ar ’ , mor YXTIL). ie 

MADAME DE SEVIGNE: her Corre- 
spondents and Contemporaries. By the COMTESSE DE 
PULIGA. 2 vols. 8vo. With Portraits, 30s. 

“* Madame de la Puliga has diligently studied her subject in all its bearings ; 
she is thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the period of which she treats ; she is 
at home with both correspondents and contewporaries; she has made a 
judicious selection from the embarrassing abundance of materials accumulated 
to her hands ; treading rrequently on very delicate ground, she is never wanting 
in feminine refluement or good "—Quarterly Review. 
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Beethoven, Handel, Haydn, Malibran, Mozart, &c. 
MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 
LAST HALF-CENTURY. 2 vols. 8vo.: 25s. - 
“Sach a variety of amusing anecdotes, sketches of character, bits of biography, 
and incidents in the career of famous artists have never been crammed in a 


couple of volumes before. . .. ‘ Musical Recollections of the Last. Half-Century' 
is the most entertaining and readable bapk on musical matters that has been 


| published for many years, and deserves to become very popular.” —Hra, 


HOW TO SING AN ENGLISH BALLAD. 
By ELIZABETH PHILP. Including Sixty Songs written 
by eminent poets. Price One Shilling. 

‘* Miss Philp is well known for her poctical taste and judgment; and it weuld 
he diffeult to find a casket of brighter cems than those which lie within the 
cover of this little volume.”—IJUustiate) Luadon News, 


’ < an ‘Ty ryt) 7 ) r , 

WILLIAM WiTH THE RING: a Ro- 
mance in Rhyme. By J. R. PLANCHE, Author of ‘The 
Recollections and Reilections of J. R.,Planché,” &e. 1 vol. 
crown Syo. 6s. 

“We are sure that it must have been a pleasure to Mr. Planché to write this 
graceful poem, the pages of which he has coloured like a painted window with 
his antique lore; and we ure equally sure that it will be a pleasure to his friends, 
who are many more people than he kuows by name, to read it,”—T'iines. 


My pry TRAP T TQ 1 WT 7 
{HE RECOLLECTIONS AND REFLEC. | 
TIONS OF J. RB. PLANCHE (Somerset Herald). A 
Professional Avo’ graphy. 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. 
« Pesides illustrations of social and dramatic life, of literature, and of authors, 
Wr. Planché gives ns record of travels, incidents of his other professivnal life as 
a herald, and reflections on most matters which have come under his notice, 
We have only now to leave Mr. Vianché and his book to an appreciating public, 
There are few men who have amused and delighted the public as long as he hag 
done; and perbaps there has never been a dramatic writer who has been so 
distinguished as he has been for uniting the utmost amount of wit and humour 
with retinement of expression and perfect purity of sentiment.”— Atheneum, 


MURMURINGS IN THE MAY AND 
SUMMER OF MANHOOD: O’Ruark’s Bride, or the Blood- 
spark in the Emerald; and Man’s Mission a Pilgrimage to 
Glory’s Goal. By EDMUND FALCONER. lvol. 5s. 


DANTI’S DIVINA COMMEDIA, ‘Trans. 
lated into English in the Metre and Triple Rhyme of the 
Original. By Mrs. RAMSAY. $3 vols. 18s. 


Notice.—A Midnight Mass, A Silent Service, Watch- 
Night, Orthodox Spirit Seance, &c. 


ORTHODOX LONDON; or, Phases of 


Religious Life in the Church of England. By the Author of 
“Unorthodox London,” &e. Second Edition. 1 vol. 8yo. 


Notice.—Spirit Faces, Mediums, At a Dark Circle,. 
The Walworth Jumpers, &c. 
UNORTHODOX LONDON ; or, Phases of 


Xeligious Life in the Metropolis. By the Rev. C. MAURICE 
DAVIES, D.D. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Notice.—A Parson in Transition, Interviewing a Mor- 
mon, The Gospel of Hell Fire, &c. 
HETERODOX LONDON ; or, Phases of 

Free Thought in the Metropolis. By the Rev. C. MAURICE 


DAVIES, D.D., Author of ‘* Orthodox London,” ** Unorthodox 
London,” &c. 2 vols.8vo. 


*,* These volumes complete the series of Dr. Davies’s interesting works on 
London Religious Life. 
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